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WHO'S WHO 


This week AMERICA opens its pages to two more dis- 
cussions of the shape the future world must take. 
CHARLES KEENAN defines “inalienable rights” from the 
moral and philosophic viewpoint, and finds they rest 
upon the juridical world order called for by Pius XI. 
As evidence of a catholic (lower case) world viewpoint, 
Father Keenan cites the fact that through having lived 
and studied in several countries, he has just missed 
voting in any national election anywhere. . . . Oscar 
HALECKI, the second contributor, discusses the balance 
of limitations and integrity of national sovereignties es- 
sential for future world peace. Professor Halecki, for- 
merly of the University of Warsaw, is now Director of 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 
NATHANIEL W. Hicks takes his arithmetic in hand to 
figure American manpower in the next hundred years— 
if the birth-controllers have their way. Mr. Hicks in- 
herits a deep regard for American strength and ideals 
from a long line of pioneers, among them the first 
Mayor of New York and General Woodhull of the Long 
Island Army. ... JosePpH J. Ayp presents the meat of 
the Beveridge Plan in an open nutshell. He is Professor 
of Social Science at Loyola College, Baltimore, author 
of “An Introductory Manual in Psychology” and State 
Prison Chaplain of Maryland. . . . JoHN LAF arGce asks 
consideration for some of the constructive features of 
the National Youth Administration, in view of grow- 
ing delinquency among the young. . . . THomas G. Y. 
O’CoNNELL, at present in his theological studies at Wood- 
stock, was an Instructor in English at Canisius College, 
Buffalo. He obtained his M.A. in that subject at Ford- 
ham University. He makes some telling points in his 
discussion of the question asked in the March 13 issue, 
“Why So Few Writers?” 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











WLEB Decision. What the War Labor Board did in 
effect when it decided against a petition of both 
the A.F. of L. and C.I.0. to scrap the “Little Steel” 
formula was to serve notice on other Federal agen- 
cies, and on the inflation-minded “farm bloc” in 
Congress, that the rise in the cost of living must 
be halted. After all, WLB cannot be expected to 
hold the line against inflation alone. Up till now, it 
certainly has not received proper support either 
from OPA or from the Congress. As a result, the 
present decision was a hard one to make, and the 
next one will be harder still. We feel, however, that 
the general public, even though it recognizes that 
living costs have advanced since wages were stabil- 
ized on the basis of September 15, 1942 levels, will 
approve the Board’s action in the present instance. 
In a certain sense, the Board had little choice, since 
it has been ordered by both the President and the 
Congress to maintain the September 15 level. While 
its action works some hardship on labor, it is bene- 
ficial for the country as a whole. It can even plaus- 
ibly be argued that it is beneficial to labor, too. In 
the long run, “phony dollars” will hurt workers 
along with everybody else. Finally, despite the ad- 
verse decision, the Board majority recognized that, 
whenever the facts justified it, inequalities, inequi- 
ties and substandard wages could and would be 
rectified. If this policy is followed, wage-inflation 
can be avoided without at the same time working 
undue hardship on workers in the lower brackets. 


Imminent Bellyache. With dramatic reticence that 
was much more gripping than any verbal flag- 
waving would have been, Prime Minister Churchill 
built up to the climax of his remarks about the 
Tunisian campaign; the climax was the simple 
statement: “The Eighth Army is on the move.” It 
is, indeed; so are the French and so, in a way to 
make us cheer, are our own boys, who are proving 
that a nation need not be militaristic to learn the 
arts of war. Rommel certainly seems on the run; 
he has run before, it is true, and yet turned to 
strike, so we must temper our hopes with a stiff 
dose of anticipated set-backs, but the scales are 
weighted in our favor. If we can prevent a Tunisian 
Dunkerque, forestall the Desert Fox from trans- 
porting any large section of his beaten troops to 
the Continent, there to dig in to repel invasion, 
Germany may yet be crushed this year. With 
Tunisia cleaned up, the now famous “soft under- 
belly of Europe” may, as one commentator put it, 
soon be in for a terrific headache. That is a slight 
variation on President Roosevelt’s dictum that we 
must hit the enemy so hard and so often that “he 
will not know which is his bow and which is his 
stern.” Metaphors, mixed or otherwise, apart, the 
simple fact is that we are on the move—toward the 


Fortress of Europe. 


The Spirit of Christ. With his son lying dangerously 
ill in hospital after being attacked and stabbed by 
a group of Negroes, the Rev. Frederick W. Teich- 
man, of the Christ Evangelical Church in New 
York, ascended his pulpit last Sunday and spoke to 
his white congregation on the necessity of treating 
the Negro as our brother. “Before God,” he said, 
“tolerance is never sufficient in human relation- 
ships.” The outbreak of violence, brought so close 
to him in the stabbing of his son, might be to 
others a cause for hatred, but to Mr. Teichman it 
was a challenge to the Christ-spirit; and the Rever- 
end pastor was not found wanting. We cannot but 
contrast with this a news item from Seattle, Wash- 
ington, by which it appears that the Episcopalian 
Bishop of Olympia, the Washington Council of 
Churches, and others, have intervened successfully 
in the State Supreme Court to reverse the law 
allowing Catholic children to ride on the school- 
buses. 


Full Production. A century from now, history 
scholars may well shake puzzled heads over the 
“poverty in the midst of potential plenty’ which 
plagued the fateful decades between World Wars I 
and II. Indeed, anyone who takes the trouble to 
scan a report on national income, released on the 
last day of February by Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, will anticipate the future historians by 
shaking a puzzled head himself. According to Mr. 
Jones, the gross national product (i.e. the money 
value of all goods and services produced) for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, totaled a prodi- 
gious $133,800,000,000, and broke to little pieces 
all previous records. Although the Government 
took a large part of this for the conduct of the war 
—some $38,000,000,000—civilians were better off 
than ever before in our history. They had the re- 
maining $95,800,000,000 to divide among them- 
selves. What a paradox it is—and what a tragic 
one—that it took the most destructive war in all 
history to reveal the full productive, creative po- 
tentialities of our industrial machine! And to think 
that we used to become irritated with people, and 
call them crackpots, who insisted that the United 
States could maintain a national income of $125,- 
000,000,000 and guarantee a decent livelihood to 
everyone willing to work for it. 


Income Distribution. One very interesting table in 
Mr. Jones’ Report is devoted to a comparison of the 
relative shares of the national income that went to 
workers, employers and investors. Workers re- 
ceived $72,200,000,000, employers $19,700,000,000, 
investors $9,800,000,000. Since corporations man- 
aged to put aside $2,500,000,000 for contingencies, 
the grand total of industrial income for 1942 was 
$104,200,000,000. This sum far exceeds the $83,- 
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300,000,000 reported for 1929—the best peace-time 
year we ever had—and its distribution more closely 
conformed to the standards of social justice. In 
1929, the share of the workers amounted to $53,- 
000,000,000, that of the employers to $17,200,000,- 
000, that of investors to $11,800,000,000, and $1,- 
300,000,000 was saved. Thus in 1929, if our figuring 
is correct, workers received slightly less than sixty- 
four per cent of the total industrial income; in 
1942, their share was almost seventy per cent. On 
the other hand, the investors’ return dropped from 
about fourteen per cent in 1929 to between nine 
and ten per cent in 1942. These figures would seem 
to indicate a trend toward acceptance of the doc- 
trine, as sound economically as it is morally, that 
the first charge on industry, before interest and 
dividends, is a living wage for the workers. If this 
lesson is learned, and the other lessons war is 
teaching us, the country would appear to have an 
attractive future ahead of it. 


Sound for an American. WPB is definitely on the 
spot. Wherever men forgather for discussions 
over lunch-pails at the defense plants, after the 
settlement of outstanding strategic problems, and 
the realigning of European frontiers, their minds 
turn to the really serious question: has WPB bitten 
off more than it can chew? No doubt, when it first 
was brought to the attention of WPB that millions 
of man- and woman-hours were being lost through 
oversleeping—quite bona-fide oversleeping, since 
the victims had not and could not get alarm-clocks 
—some young Official, in his youthful zeal and en- 
thusiasm, said: “O. K. We’ll make them some.” 
America now awaits the WPB tocsin with no little 
interest. It must be built from a minimum of stra- 
tegic metals. Reflect for a moment on the delicate 
balance that must be struck, as the maker weighs 
resistance to dynamite against production of deci- 
bels in order to decide whether a given metal shall 
end up at Boeing’s or your beside. But let us come 
to the nub of the problem. With what noise, sound, 
or commotion does WPB propose to disturb a 
weary war-worker who is fully conditioned to liv- 
ing and moving and having his being quite com- 
fortably in an atmosphere of riveting, welding, 
drop-forging, hammering, banging and clanging? 
America awaits the answer. 


Labor in Ecuador. Early last month there occurred 
a notable meeting in Quito. The Ecuadorean Con- 
gress of Workingmen, called to consider their spe- 
cial problems, received no notice in our press aside 
from the fact that two outsiders were excluded by 
government action. One, a Colombian agitator, was 
picked up and returned by airplane to his country. 
The other, Lombardo Toledano, something of a 
bad penny, “did not appear,” that is, he obtained no 
visa from Quito, although the meeting owed much 
to his ideas. Most newsworthy, however, was the 
speech delivered to the Congress by the Archbishop 
of Quito, Monsignor Carlos Maria della Torre. His 
mere presence gave striking proof of his interest, 
and the interest of the Church, in labor problems. 
His discourse showed the workingmen that they 
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had only two ways to follow in their program, that 
of the Hammer and Sickle, or the Christian way. 
Concluding his remarks, he said: “Success, now, to 
your meeting in this national congress. Treat of 
your problems. Find the key to their solution, but 
do it under the banner of the Cross and with the 
inspiration and guidance of the teachings of the 
Church.” 


From Colombia. Father Felix Restrepo, S.J., is the 
Rector of the Pontifical University of San Javier 
in Bogota. Last autumn he traveled through our 
country as an active member of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Seminar on Social Studies. When he returned 
to Bogota he put down his impressions in an alert 
booklet called Respice Polum (“Look to the 
North”). In common with most Latin-American 
Catholics, he had feared the current influx of our 
culture. But now that the gates have opened wide 
to this influx, he and his fellows decided to see us 
and learn how to deal with us. Now for the first 
time, he writes, his people feel the organized in- 
fluence of our Catholic life, and he pays it high 
tribute: 
One who thinks of North American youth as in- 
valided by materialism must exclude Catholic youth 
altogether from that idea. In the youth of our lands 
there is not the religious spirit that vibrates in the 
youth there. . . . There is an extraordinary flower- 
ing of Catholic life in the United States in every 
field: parochial life, schools, charity, the press, the 
universities. . . . In general they surpass [us] in 
religious conviction, in organization, and in their 
generosity in apostolic works. 


By circulating these views he has done much to 
advance both true friendship and the exchange of 
the best gifts between our peoples. 


Planning With Sense. Warning that post-war eco- 
nomic planning by the Federal Government may 
be hurtful rather than helpful if private enterprise 
does not start now to plan “from the bottom up,” 
the Massachusetts Committee on Post-War Re- 
adjustment has issued a most practical and to-be- 
cheered program, “What to Do Today.” This Com- 
mittee, the earliest founded of similar State groups, 
issued a report last year, emphasizing the need of 
jobs for all after the war. This present report goes 
beyond generalities, and lists specific problems. 
Concrete recommendations are given to consumers, 
businessmen, labor leaders, bankers and Federal 
employes. The key note of the program is the con- 
fidence of the State to solve its own problems: 
This committee believes that by far the greatest 
proportion of jobs should, can and will be given by 
private enterprise and by local government units 
performing their natural function. . . . Thinking 
ahead by individual companies, local groups, indus- 
tries and associations is the democratic solution. If 
we don’t get a democratic solution, we won’t have a 
democracy very long. 
This is the American spirit. Socialization, in some 
form or other, is undeniably in the air; through 
social security and like measures the Federal Gov- 
ernment will take a greater place in individual 
lives. But as long as this spirit of doing for oneself 
thrives—and it does thrive in all sections of the 











country—there is little danger that we are going 
to see all the States and citizens of this nation be- 
come mere charges of a paternalistic Washington. 
As in the international post-war planning, so in the 
national one, independence plus cooperation will 
simply have to become a reality. Massachusetts 
has taken a significant step, and taken it, strange 
to say, by keeping its feet on the ground—the solid 
and honest ground of setting out to solve its own 
problems, not of playing twiddle-dee while over- 
centralized bureaucracy solves them. 


Vice President Wallace. In view of the present visit 
which Mr. Wallace is making to our Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors near and distant, it is significant to 
see the enthusiastic reception given by them to his 
great speech at Delaware, Ohio, on the “Chricuian 
Bases of World Order.” In Mexico an editor, laud- 
ing the speech, noted, however, one point on which 
he would have wished Mr. Wallace to touch: 
His enumeration of the philosophico-political sys- 
tems adopted by the nations is incomplete. We feel 
that he passes over in deep silence—under stress of 
a sincere self-criticism—one of the systems, a fact 
which has given rise to much uneasiness and in- 
felicity among the peoples of America: the pseudo- 
democratic liberal system, the revolutionary type, 
the brutal dictatorship masquerading under a demo- 
cratic garb, which deceives and mocks the trust of 
the citizens while at the same time it tramples on 
their dearest rights and scoffs at their aspirations 
to justice. Before he exalts Christian Democracy— 
“the philosophy which we hold in this country”— 
and condemns the Prussian and the Marxist, he 
should examine, in the light of serene criticism, the 
crude reality in which we have been forced to live 
during so many decades, with singular brutality, in 
Hispanic America. 
Latin America is most sensitive to our political 
opinions. Toward its people we need equal sensi- 
tivity. 


Shape of Things to Go. Speaking before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Mr. 
H. G. Wells classified newspapers and bound books 
among the things that the future can do without. 
Reading the press reports of his address, one won- 
ders what the august audience thought of Mr. 
Wells’ theorizing and prophecies. He remarked that 
the publication of the future will be the pamphlet, 
which will “ventilate ideas,” as the newspapers 
have failed to do. In this sweeping act of faith in 
formats, Mr. Wells seems to overlook the fact that 
men have to write both papers and pamphlets. If 
they have stuffy ideas today, will changing the 
page-size let in the fresh air? Are we to look for an 
age when education will raise a man’s I. Q. from a 
six-column spread to a neat duodecimo? For news, 
Mr. Wells looks forward to the day when he can 
lift the telephone and dial for a news summary. 
Perhaps the half-hour wait till the next newscast 
is too much for him. Did the listeners, like Cato’s 
haruspices, smile as they looked at each other? On 
one point the meager reports are tantalizingly 
silent. Did Mr. Wells, with a flash of the old-time 
imagination that could leap from heaven to earth 
and earth to heaven, venture upon a prophetic pic- 
ture of a newspaperless rush hour in the trolley? 


UNDERSCORINGS 


“GOD bless the crew of this plane. I will say a 
prayer for your safe return.” U. S. Airman, W. R. 
Pritchard, thanks the one who scribbled these 
words on the side of the bomber delivered to him 
in North Africa from the United States. To date 
the bomber has completed nineteen perilous mis- 
sions without one crew member wounded. 

> Twenty-two Cardinals were present at the Sol- 
emn Mass on the fourth anniversary of the Corona- 
tion of Pius XII on March 12. The Sacred College 
is now composed of forty-eight Cardinals, twenty- 
nine from Italy, four French, three German, two 
American, two Spanish, one each from Argentina, 
Belgium, Canada, Hungary, Ireland, Poland, Portu- 
gal and Syria. 

>In his traditional pre-Lenten discourse to the 
clergy of Rome, the Holy Father urged them to 
preach the return of Sunday as the Lord’s Day of 
Prayer, with devout assistance at the Mass and 
reception of the Sacraments. He exhorted the 
priests to give the example, especially of prayer 
before the Tabernacle. 

> A Moro uprising took the life of the American 
missionary in the Philippines, Father Thomas J. 
Rocks, S.J. 

> German authorities in Brussels have imprisoned 
Canon Cardijn. One of the outstanding Catholic 
Labor Union leaders in Belgium, the Canon was 
the originator of the J. O. C. or Young Christian 
Workers. 

> Archbishop Spellman stressed the Christian char- 
acter of our American ideals in his worldwide 
broadcast to the soldiers on March 14. “You are,” 
he said, “the sacred instruments of the triumph of 
our cause”... “you are the example to Americans 
in the homeland.” 

> Meanwhile Chief of Chaplains, Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam R. Arnold, said that a total of 959 additional 
Catholic Chaplains must be provided before the end 
of October if the needs of Catholic men in the ser- 
vice are to be met adequately. 

>From the Vatican Information Office for War 
Prisoners comes word that the Catholic soldiers 
have created an excellent impression on the Chap- 
lains and camp officials by their regular and de- 
voted practice of their religion. They constitute 
thirty-five per cent of all United States prisoners 
in Italy. The Office cables the names of all prison- 
ers to America as soon as available. 

>In St. Louis the Queen’s Work office announced 
that five cities will this summer entertain its Sum- 
mer School for Catholic Action. 

> Fire made a total loss of the American Seminary 
of the Society of African Missions at Silver Spring, 
Maryland. The Society serves the African missions, 
and colored missions in Arizona, Georgia, Califor- 
nia and Illinois. 

> In the Holy Childhood Association, Catholic little 
children give their prayers and alms for the spirit- 
ual and temporal good of children in foreign lands. 
This year the Association celebrates the one hun- 
dreth anniversary of its founding by the French 
Bishop of Nancy, Msgr. Charles de Forbin-Janson. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE German advance in south Russia is continu- 
ing, without having so far surrounded or captured 
any large bodies of troops. In the week ending on 
March 22, the Axis advance north of Kharkov 
reached the Donets River after taking Belgorod. 
A new attack has started northwest from Kursk. 
Details as to this are not yet known. The ground 
troops for this offensive have been all Germans. 

Russians are advancing slowly opposite Smo- 
lensk. The country being reoccupied has, according 
to Russian accounts, been more devastated than 
anything yet encountered. The small towns have 
practically disappeared, not a building being left. 
In the large towns all buildings are beyond repair. 
All live stock, farm-machines and farm-tools; all 
foods, and about everything movable, was taken to 
German territory. This unusually thorough de- 
struction was possible because the plan of with- 
drawal, adopted shortly before Christmas, has 
given over two months’ time for preparations. Be- 
sides, this part of Russia is poor, with much swamp 
and forest, small towns, fewer farms, so that there 
was comparatively less to destroy. Incidentally, 
bridges are gone, roads interrupted, railroads dis- 
abled. It will take time and labor to reconstitute 
this area. 

In Tunisia only minor activity has occurred. In 
the south, American troops have reached Gafsa, 
Maknassy and beyond without meeting opposition. 
In the north, the Axis advanced along the Medi- 
terranean coast, overcoming British resistance. 
According to reports from Sweden, Marshal Rom- 
mel has assumed command of all Axis troops in 
Tunisia, including those of Col. General von Arnim 
around Bizerte and Tunis. Swedish accounts have 
not been very reliable, but this particular item 
probably is true, as it would be the sensible thing 
for the Axis to do. The Allies had already taken 
similar action in placing all their troops in Tunisia 
under the British general Sir Harold L. G. Alex- 
ander. 

From the southwest Pacific comes news that 
the Japanese are accumulating troops and supplies, 
and building airfields, among the string of islands 
which they hold just north of Australia. There is 
no real information as to what these Japs are in- 
tending to do. Naturally the Australians are wor- 
ried, and fear that maybe all this enemy activity 
presages an attack upon them. Australians of 
course know that it was decided at Casablanca that 
the Allies are to concentrate on whipping Hitler 
first, and that, until this is accomplished, the Pa- 
cific will have to wait for the coming march to 
Tokyo. The Australians do not object to this pro- 
gram, but they do want to be protected in the 
meantime, and this will be done. 

The Japanese have been aggressive elsewhere. 
They have been attacking the British along the 
Burma-India border. In China they have been raid- 
ing into unoccupied areas, burning the villages and 
destroying crops, to force a peace through famine. 
So far the indomitable Chinese have refused to 
yield. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


A CURIOUS transformation has been going on 
for some time in the matter of labor relations that 
has gone almost unnoticed, or has been quietly 
taken for granted. For years the labor struggle in 
this country has shown the general pattern of 
management on one side of the conflict and the 
employes and the Government on the other. That, 
in fact, was the principal grief that Capital had 
against the New Deal. This, in turn, of course, suc- 
ceeded the earlier pattern in which Labor faced 
Capital, with no other party involved. 

The fight between John L. Lewis and the War 
Labor Board has so uncovered the »°w pattern 
that few will be able to escape it. It is now Gov- 
ernment on one side and the employes on the other, 
with management a silent and almost inactive spec- 
tator. This new development seems to be just what 
Mr. Lewis has wanted for some time, since, in fact, 
he failed to elect Wendell Willkie. Curiously, also, 
this leaves even the employes on the sidelines along 
with management. For it is fairly apparent that 
what Mr. Lewis wants is not so much to gain two 
dollars extra for the miners, as to destroy the War 
Labor Board, as he destroyed its predecessor. 

What most commentators do not seem to realize 
is that Mr. Lewis wins whether he achieves this 
objective or fails in it. If he does not destroy the 
Board, he has the demonstration he wants that 
the New Deal is “against Labor’; and if he does 
destroy it, he still has the same demonstration, 
with the added proof that the New Deal is a push- 
over for any determined antagonist who wants to 
make the trial. In other words, we are not looking 
at a social-economic struggle but at a heavy po- 
litical skirmish, with next year in view. 

All this is complicated by an unfortunate ten- 
dency on the part of most Washington correspon- 
dents to interpret any political discussion in the 
terms and in the spirit of a football game. (I see 
that I myself used the words sidelines, spectators 
and pushover above.) Every discussion results in 
a win, a loss, or a draw, and a draw is equivalent 
to a loss, for only a “clean slate” is considered by 
the American people as worth looking at. 

The result of this is that the ancient political 
wisdom of a compromise has been largely lost. In 
the past, it was a foregone conclusion that every 
labor dispute would result in each side giving up 
part of its demands; this is what accounts for la- 
bor’s steady progress. But Mr. Lewis cannot afford 
a draw, which would be equivalent to a loss. And 
another loss would make him a “has-been” (unless, 
of course, he makes a “comeback,” which is pre- 
cisely what he is trying to do and what the news- 
papers picture him as attempting). 

All this is pretty distressful and rather hopeless. 
As I said above, Mr. Lewis gains his objective 
whether he wins or loses this particular dispute, 
but only whether he wins or loses it. The point is 
that he cannot afford to compromise, and that is 
what makes the outlook so dark, for the other 
labor leaders cannot afford to let him get out too 
far in front. WILFRID PARSONS 











WORLD ORDER REQUIRES 
RULE OF LAW, NOT OF MEN 


CHARLES KEENAN 











THE Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter rep- 
resent the aspirations of a great part of the civ- 
ilized world; the former, indeed, express some of 
the deepest desires of every human being. But that 
is only a part of their full meaning; and if the prin- 
ciples of the Freedoms and the Charter are to be 
effectively realized, their full meaning must be 
clearly grasped and courageously put in action. 

They mean, in a word, the return from Anarchy 
to Law. 

Just as every man has a kind of personal in- 
tuition of his own rights to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” so has the average citizen 
an “intuition” of the rights of his country and the 
sovereignty of its government. Governments, too, 
have thought and acted in this strain. But neither 
individuals nor governments have sufficiently ad- 
verted to the fact that rights can exist only in a 
framework of law. In human affairs, there are no 
rights except under law. The individual has no 
rights unless they come from a power and a law 
superior to him; the state has no rights unless they 
come from a power and a law superior to the 
state. This will bear a moment’s examination. 

My fellow citizen may, with a lamentable dis- 
regard for my inalienable right, knock me on the 
head and steal my watch; but he cannot steal my 
right to the watch. Res clamat domino, said the 
old jurists, “the chattel cries out to its master.” If, 
ten years later, in Hong-Kong or Bombay, I rec- 
ognize the stolen watch, the voice of Ri-*t will 
call across the years and the seas. Obviously my 
right to the watch is something different from my 
power to keep it. And it is equally obvious that 
the thief’s power to take and retain my watch does 
not constitute any right to it. He is obliged to re- 
turn it, though he does not respect the obligation. 

And here we meet the important correlative of 
right—obligation. My right to the watch supposes 
in the thief an obligation to restore it. The thief 
cannot shake off that obligation at will; haeret 
ossibus, as the canonists put it—it clings to his 
bones. This interior obligation is not of my making. 
It exists here in circumstances where I am quite 
unable to do anything about it. Nor can I, by a 
mere fiat, create an obligation in another man. 

We are driven back to the idea of a law superior 
to both of us; and of a power which, as it gave me 
my rights, imposed on other men the obligation of 
respecting them. And this power is superior not 
only to the individual but to the state. Man existed 


before the state; he did not receive his rights from 
the state. In fact, as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence announces: “ . . . to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men.” American 
tradition has, in this, clung close to the Christian 
tradition and has held certain fundamental rights 
to be inalienable; they were not given by the state 
and cannot be taken away by it. 

The conduct of certain states has sharpened 
men’s perception of their rights against the state 
and the state’s obligation to respect the rights of 
its citizens. Admittedly, the Nazi State has the 
physical power to submit the Jews to barbaric laws; 
but the civilized world refuses to recognize its right 
to do so. Admittedly, it has been physically able 
to enslave most of Europe; but the civilized world 
does not recognize that power as constituting a 
right. In the judgment of free men, the Nazi Gov- 
ernment has been guilty of transgressing the limits 
set to its rights by the rights of other men; it is 
under an obligation to respect the fundamental 
rights of its citizens, and the rights of other states. 
And the same is true of every government on earth. 

Men, therefore, recognize, at least implicitly, the 
existence of an order of rights and obligations, im- 
posed both on men and states, and not dependent 
upon what the individual or the state can or can- 
not physically accomplish. Such an order postu- 
lates what we have already asserted: a power and 
a law superior to both men and states. This is the 
Power and the Law recognized by the Declaration 
of Independence: “[men] are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 

This order of rights and obligations is the Juridi- 
cal Order whose recognition was called for by Pope 
Pius XII in his allocution of Christmas, 1942. 

The Law of Nations, to which we must return 
from our present state of international anarchy, 
should be a framework of law embodying the 
fundamental principles of that juridical order. In 
the present state of the world, when the idea of 
that framework of superior law has been obscured 
and almost lost, it would seem necessary that the 
fundamental rights of men and the obligations of 
states should be formulated; and that states wish- 
ing to form part of the world-society and enjoy its 
benefits should submit themselves to the limitations 
imposed by the fundamental law. 

This means, of course, a modification of the idea 
of the sovereignty of states. That doctrine of 
sovereignty, making each state the court of last 
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resort for the adjudication of its own acts, has been 
one of the chief obstacles to a stable world order. 
The intense nationalism of recent centuries has 
strengthened the tyranny of this idea. Men were 
taught to resent the intrusion of any outside au- 
thority into the affairs of their own state. They 
were taught to fear the dangers of an unfair de- 
cision in some world court. They did not realize 
that they were acting like men who would abol- 
ish the police force because of the interferences 
of an officious traffic officer or an occasional wrong 
decision in the police courts. 

Future ages may be amazed to realize that for 
generations the civilized world looked upon an- 
archy as its natural condition and regarded with 
fear and suspicion the suggestion that it embrace 
law and order. For we may as well face the fact 
that just now we have no workable system; we 
have only anarchy; anarchy operating in the sphere 
where law is all the more needed as its absence 
produces the more terrible results. 

We are constrained, then, to revise our concept 
of international law. It is more than a mere com- 
pact between states—though such compacts may 
form part of it. Fundamental in it is the concept of 
a law binding states, placing upon them certain 
obiigations towards other states—obligations which 
they are not free to ignore or transgress at the 
dictates of their private interests. 

And tne future world society should stand ready 
to administer such a law. What machinery of ad- 
ministration may be the most suitable, it is not 
the province of this article to suggest. We are here 
concerned with the fundamental idea of a Law of 
Nations as the basis of the post-war world. And 
with law goes the power to judge and the power to 
enforce; otherwise, the lawmakers are only beat- 
ing the air. 

Before the chorus about Utopianism, Idealism 
and Impracticality reaches proportions that drown 
the voice of reason, let us hear a man who faced 
a similar problem, and helped to solve it. Hamilton, 
writing in the Federalist (No. 15), laid his finger 
on the point where he felt that the Confederacy 
would break down; and where, a hundred and fifty 
years later, the League of Nations actually broke 
down. 


The great and radical vice in the construction of 
the existing Confederation is in the principle of 
LEGISLATION for STATES or GOVERNMENTS 
in their CORPORATE or COLLECTIVE CAPACTI- 
TIES and as contradistinguished from the INDIVID- 
UALS of which they consist. (Capitals in original.) 


Hamilton saw clearly that this form of Union 
would be merely a rather more elaborate set of 
treaties than had hitherto existed; and he adds in 
words that might have come out of this morning’s 
paper: 

In the early part of the present century there was 
an epidemical rage in Europe for this species of 
contracts, from which the politicians of the times 
fondly hoped for benefits which were never realized. 
With a view to establishing the equilibrium of power 
and the peace of that part of the world, all the re- 
sources of negotiations were exhausted and triple 
and quadruple alliances were formed; but they were 
scarcely formed before they were broken, giving an 
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instructive but afflicting lesson to mankind, how 
little dependence is to be placed on treaties which 
have no other sanction than the obligation of good 
faith, and which oppose general considerations of 
peace and justice to the impulse of any immediate 
interest or passion. (ibid.) 

God knows, we have had an “afflicting lesson” 
in the defects and weaknesses of our attempt at 
world order in 1919. Whether it will be “instruc- 
tive’ depends on ourselves. 

Prime Minister Churchill, surely no dreamer, 
recognized, in his speech of March 21, the neces- 
sity of some limitations on national sovereignities, 
and of giving the central authority power to en- 
force the law it is called upon to administer: 

We must try . . . to make the Council of Europe, 
or whatever it may be called, into a really effective 
league, with all strongest forces concerned woven 
into its texture, with a high court to adjust disputes, 
and with forces, armed forces, national or inter- 
national or both, held ready to enforce these deci- 
sions and to prevent renewed aggression and pre- 
paration of future wars... 

Notice that it is not today a question of chang- 
ing a good system for a possibly better one. It is 
a question of exchanging a palpably disastrous ab- 
sence of system for something of a kind that at 
least has worked. 

In other words, to those who would still cling 
to the old concept of absolute sovereignty of states 
and fear the dangers to our freedom in a world 
authority, we simply oppose the obvious fact that 
while a world authority may endanger our freedom, 
the doctrine of absolute sovereignty is at the pres- 
ent moment actually endangering our very civiliza- 
tion for the second time in a generation. What we 
should risk by giving some central authority 
power, in certain matters over the States, we do 
not know. But this we do know: our present sys- 
tem has broken down, and so disastrously that we 
simply dare not risk another breakdown. 

The men who framed the United States Con- 
stitution were faced with the problem of uniting 
thirteen states, each jealous of its own powers, into 
a lasting and peaceful society. The clearest heads 
amongst them favored a solution such as that 
adumbrated by Hamilton in the quotation above. 
But there were those who doubted, who spoke of 
the utopian, idealistic, impractical plan of asking 
states to surrender a part of their sovereignty to 
a central authority. They advocated some compro- 
mise scheme. Washington answered them: 

It is too probable that no plan we propose will 
be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to 
be sustained. If to please the people, we offer what 
we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards de- 
fend our work? Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and just can repair. The event is in the 
hand of God. 

It would be too simple a solution, of course, 
merely to enlarge our own Federal scheme to 
world dimensions. The present world problems are 
much more complex than those which faced the 
Framers of the Constitution. We are dealing with 
jealous sovereignties, with distinct races, languages 
and cultures, with the whole tangled history of half 
a millennium. So much the more, then, must we 
face it with courage and faith; for without them 
we shall not save our world. 











THE NORMS AND PROBLEMS 
OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


OSCAR HALECKI 











IN the discussions of the war aims, or rather of the 
conditions of a just and durable peace, Pope Pius 
XII was the first to emphasize the necessity of a 
permanent international organization. He did so in 
his famous Christmas allocution of 1939, which, 
although made in a very early stage of the war, 
has lost nothing of its outstanding importance. 
The idea of an international organization has since 
been advocated from many sides. It is, however, 
rather alarming to see that even now, in the fourth 
year of the war, almost no concrete proposals have 
been put forward regarding the details of such an 
organization, especially in the political field. While 
many positive suggestions are being made as to a 
new economic and social order, no scheme has been 
outlined, at least officially, which could be used as 
a preliminary basis for something like a new League 
of Nations. 

The Catholic responsibility of contributing to the 
solution of the problem of a better world order, 
including of course the political sphere, has been 
eloquently recalled in the Papal Christmas message 
of last year. How much there remains to be done 
becomes obvious when we consider that even the 
detailed manifesto published by a group of Euro- 
pean Catholics sojourning in America, In Face of 
the World’s Crisis, speaks only in general terms 
about “the principle of collaboration and collective 
organization,” resulting from the growing “inter- 
dependence of people.” But one point, at least, is 
clearly mentioned in the conclusions of the mani- 
festo: it is the necessity for the various states “to 
give up the principle of absolute sovereignty.” 

As a matter of fact, the limitation of state sov- 
ereignty is not only a requirement of the present 
conditions of life, but a natural consequence of two 
basic principles of our Christian conception of the 
world. A first limitation of national sovereignty 
results from the obvious fact that, in contradic- 
tion to any kind of totalitarianism, our eternal 
Christian principles subordinate the state and the 
nation to the same moral code which binds the in- 
dividual: far from being beyond good and evil, even 
the highest national authorities have to respect the 
rules of natural law, both in dealing with their own 
citizens and in international relations. As to the 
latter, there is still another reason why the idea of 
absolute sovereignty is incompatible with Christian 
principles. Independently of any positive organiza- 
tion, the existence of an international or rather uni- 
versal society—a true societas gentium in the Au- 


gustinian sense—is a fact which obviously results 
from the brotherhood of men, as children of God; 
and there is, therefore, a common good of mankind 
to which the good of any group must be sub- 
ordinated. 

It would be wrong, however, to stress in a one- 
sided and exclusive way the rights of that universal 
community or to consider it as a uniform and 
homogeneous whole. Between the whole of mankind 
and the individual human person—whose rights 
do not need any discussion here—there are various 
groups, especially the family and the nation, whose 
existence is also based upon natural law and upon 
the plan of Divine Providence. As to the nation, 
which in its own sphere has even been called, by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, a societas perfecta, it has a 
right, not only of life, but of independence, which 
has been proclaimed by Pius XII as the first and 
fundamental condition of a just and honorable 
peace. 

The independence and the interdependence of the 
various nations must, therefore, be coordinated. 
This means that the limitation of national sover- 
eignty, indispensable as it is, must itself remain 
within certain limits. But it would be a flagrant in- 
justice, depriving the planned international order 
of any legal and moral basis, if the great powers 
would impose upon the smaller nations far-reaching 
limitations of treir sovereign rights without ac- 
cepting themselves the same restrictions. And it 
is hardly necessary to show that it wou!d be even 
worse if any nation should be obliged to give up 
part of its sovereignty in favor of another nation. 
The limitation of national sovereignties, if it is to 
be justified by Christian principles, must be made 
exclusively in favor of the international community 
of which each nation concerned is itself a rightful 
member. 

Rejecting, consequently, the totalitarian idea of 
any leadership by one or more big powers, we 
have to recognize at the same time that the largest 
nations, disposing of overwhelming resources in 
production and manpower, will have a particular 
responsibility in safeguarding the international 
order whose establishment is the real purpose of 
any limitation of national sovereignty. 

Advocating a “mutually accepted, organic and 
progressive” disarmament as the second peace con- 
dition, the Holy Father clearly indicates where the 
limitation of national sovereignty ought to start. 
But he admits in the same paragraph that, things 
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being as they are, and human nature far from per- 
fection, a “material force’”’ is needed in order “to 
protect rights.” And as such a force must be rather 
strong, especially in the period immediately follow- 
ing the present conflagration, it cannot be con- 
stituted otherwise than by a joint effort of great 
POWERS. Of some great POWERS, but not of all 
the great POWERS. It is obvious, and in agreement 
with the Atlantic Charter, that the aggressor na- 
tions, which must be totally disarmed, are not sup- 
posed to contribute to the international force of the 
future. Only nations which truly deserve and actu- 
ally enjoy the full confidence of all the others can 
be entrusted with such a responsible task. 

It certainly is the most important task of any 
world organization to suppress “any future attempt 
at military aggression by any nation,” as has been 
said quite recently in the proposal of four Ameri- 
can Senators. And since the discussions of 1924, 
connected with the Geneva Protocol, it is a well 
established fact that disarmament and security 
are inseparable. The peoples who are so terribly 
suffering from the Second World War, only twenty 
years after the first one, have a right to claim both 
disarmament and security from their political lead- 
ers. Therefore, concrete suggestions as to the way 
of creating an international force and thus making 
disarmament possible, are very badly needed. 

In addition to what has been said above about 
the responsibilities of the great Powers, at least 
one more point ought to be stressed at once: con- 
sidering the terrible consequences of the use, or 
rather abuse, of air-power, no individual nation can 
be allowed the indiscriminate use of this dreadful 
weapon which ought to be exclusively reserved 
for the future police force. The most dangerous in- 
vention ever made by men, which, since the de- 
struction of Warsaw, has become in this war a curse 
and a nightmare for millions of innocent human 
beings, can be justified only if it turns into an ef- 
fective instrument to make another war of aggres- 
sion impossible. 

Returning once more to the instructive debates 
of 1924, we must recall that disarmament and 
security require, as a prerequisite, a third element 
of international organization, which then was 
called arbitration. It might be better to call it, in 
the: more general terms used in the proposals of 
the four members of the American Senate, “pro- 
cedures and machinery for peaceful settlement of 
disputes and disagreements between nations.”’ Their 
establishment is, of course, impossible without an- 
other limitation of national sovereignty, and this 
is the second practical reason why such a limita- 
tion is so urgent. 

In this respect, too, Pope Pius XII was the first 
in this war to outline a definite program with a 
view to creating “or reconstituting’’—as he right- 
ly added—the international institutions, chiefly of 
a juridical character, which have to fulfil “the lofty 
mission” briefly described in his third peace point. 
After having advised statesmen to utilize the ex- 
periences of the past—probably a reference to the 
League of Nations and to its Court of International 
Justice—the Holy Father courageously indicates 
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one of the most delicate objectives of such institu- 
tions: on the one hand they must guarantee the 
loyal execution of peace treaties, and on the other 
hand they ought to “revise and correct” such 
treaties, if necessary. A treaty which was fair at 
the moment of signing can become very inequitable 
to one of the signatories in the course of time, 
owing to conditions which are beyond the control 
of the party affected. 

No problem is more difficult in international re- 
lations than the so-called “peaceful change,” espe- 
cially in cases of territorial disputes, which always 
used to be the most dangerous causes of wars. 
The only practical experience which has been made 
in that direction, the Munich agreement, remains 
a most shocking example of how such changes 
should not be operated. Munich is a striking ex- 
ample of the violation of the most elementary 
sovereign rights of one of the smaller nations. A 
limitation of national sovereignty is necessary in 
order to oblige all nations to submit their disputes 
to a legal authority and to renounce the use of 
force in realizing their claims. But such a limita- 
tion cannot go so far as to oblige any nation simply 
to accept the claims, especially the territorial pre- 
tensions, of a stronger neighbor which happens to 
feel itself cramped. 

If, in such a case, arguments of security are put 
forward, the security of the smaller country de- 
serves even more consideration than the position of 
the larger one. And if it is a problem of minorities, 
as those discussed in the Pope’s fourth point, the 
general rule that any limitation of national sov- 
ereignty should be universal, is clearly confirmed 
by the experience of the minorities treaties which 
were in force between the two World Wars. The 
failure of the protection of minorities, which these 
treaties were to guarantee, chiefly resulted from 
the discrimination made between the great coun- 
tries, where all the minorities were left unpro- 
tected, and a limited number of states, which nat- 
urally resented the exceptional control they had 
to accept. 

The second general rule which we have tried to 
establish, namely: that the limitation of national 
sovereignty should not go farther than necessary 
for the maintenance of peace, may be illustrated 
by the example of education. The distortion of edu- 
cation under all the totalitarian regimes proves the 
necessity of an international order also in the edu- 
cational field. But any international intervention 
ought to be limited to systems or cases where the 
peace between nations, races or classes, is in serious 
danger. It must not become a pretext for impos- 
ing a uniform educational pattern without consid- 
ering the particularities of national traditions, or 
for reducing the part of the family and of the 
Church in the organization of education. In this 
case, as in any other, limitations are justified, and 
even necessary, as far as they are required by “that 
universal love,” which is the Holy Father’s ulti- 
mate and supreme peace condition, but would prove 
unacceptable and even harmful if they would en- 
croach upon any of our legitimate devotions and 
well balanced loyalties. 











BY "PLANNED PARENTHOOD” 
THE PEOPLE MAY PERISH 


NATHANIEL W. HICKS 











FACING the greatest crisis in its history, this na- 
tion finds itself straining every resource to solve 
the gigantic problem of man-shortage without seri- 
ous upset to family life and the whole pattern of 
American living. While the vacuum of need in our 
armed forces and in essential war occupations must 
now siphon millions of husbands and fathers, and 
may draw up to 6,000,000 women from their pres- 
ent jobs or their homes into war industries, there 
thrives in our midst a well organized, strongly en- 
trenched and shrewdly guided movement which, 
under the guise of science, patriotism and social 
welfare, will—if left unchecked—depopulate and 
destroy our country—unwittingly, we grant, but 
more surely than any war against us from sky and 
sea and land. 

The planned-parenthood movement for birth 
prevention and birth spacing, which can only lead 
to birth-rate depression, may clothe a very old evil 
in the habiliments of sociology, but it must stand 
condemned as furthering, not a wisely planned, 
high-quality population, but the ultimate destruc- 
tion of this nation, to preserve which the parents 
of today are offering the lives of their sons. 

In establishing a case for our nation against the 
Planned Parenthood Federation and its affiliates, 
let us return to the problem of manpower, not for 
the present emergency, but for like ones which 
may arise in the future. Strong as may be our 
faith and hopes in the Atlantic Charter, it is a de- 
mand of intelligent patriotism and practical fore- 
sight that even the most optimistic give due regard 
to the worst propensities of human nature, the 
fallibility of the best inclined nations and races, 
and to the strife-filled history of mankind. 

The month the Japs struck Pearl Harbor, the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc., 
then less deceptively named the Birth Control Fed- 
eration of America, published in its pseudo-scien- 
tific bi-monthly organ the following statement: 

The United States is over-populated rather than 
underpopulated, in the sense that her resources will 
permit a higher standard of living in the future for 

a somewhat smaller population than for a larger 

one, regardless of the technological progress which 

may occur. 
It appeared in an article in Human Fertility (for- 
merly the Journal of Contraception). 

An obvious comment on this unfounded and un- 
provable assertion, which indicates the position 
of the birth controllers on the matter of popula- 
tion, is to recall] that this vast, rich country’s popu- 


lation density is only 44.2 persons for each square 
mile. Germany proper has a density of 381.5 or, 
if we include Austria and the Sudetenland, of 352.3. 
England’s average square-mile inhabitation is 742.2 
persons. We still find in these United States tremen- 
dous possibilities for growth without sacrifice either 
of our self-sufficiency or our constantly rising 
peacetime standard of living. Since 1880 our density 
has increased by only 27.3 persons. Meanwhile, our 
living standard has ascended with giant strides. In 
no way is it our problem to provide a higher stand- 
ard for a lower number of people, but rather to 
raise the lower half of our nation to a just par- 
ticipation in what we now can offer and to raise 
the standard, as national progress requires, for all 
the people and for more people. 

However improbable another great war in our 
times may be, we may well ask ourselves, never- 
theless, how much better would our manpower 
status be for a World War III in, say, 1960? Assum- 
ing a Selective Service pool confined to the ages 
20 to 34 inclusive, we can compute some significant 
figures from future population estimates used by 
the National Resources Planning Committee and 
based upon statistics of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. Such a pool, in 1940, would have numbered 
16,303,000 men, married and single, native and 
foreign born, out of a total population of 131,669,- 
275. For comparison, 16,316,908 men between the 
ages of 21 and 36 did register under Selective Ser- 
vice on October 16, 1940. 

By 1960, our total population will, according to 
estimates, have increased by more than 15,000,000. 
This figure is attained with the assumption of 
medium birth and death rates and no net immigra- 
tion; incidentally, it marks a thirty-three and one- 
third per cent drop in population gains by birth as 
compared with the twenty years, 1920-40. The 20- 
34-year-old pool of men for the armed forces would 
be a mere 163,000 men more than in 1940. 

A war in 1980 would find the same age-group 
pool totaling 562,000 fewer men than in 1960. Be- 
sides an alarming decrease for a twenty-year period, 
this shows a frightening trend. The entire estimated 
population of 153,022,000 means a tremendous 
drop of 9,000,000 in over-all population growth in 
comparison with the 1940-60 period with its own 
startling depression in child-bearing. These de- 
creases are reminiscent of the 8,100,000 drop in 
growth for 1930-40, when birth control notably 
came into its own in the first great inroads againsi 
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our national population. Speaking then of the sharp 
decline for the youngest age groups, the usually 
calm measured tone of the statistician broke and 
his pithy warning was—The same trend is shown 
in France. 

Estimates for 1980 based on medium birth and 
death rates predict only 14,897,000 male children 
under fifteen years. Mortality during the next two 
decades would cut this group to about 14,682,000. 
Thus, any possible war in the year 2,000, but fifty- 
seven years from now, may find our country with 
its source of fighting men and war-industry work- 
ers in the considered manpower pool cut by more 
than 1,200,000 since 1980, or by approximately 1,- 
784,000 since 1960! 

And yet, this study in future manpower is only 
a partial prognosis of the national malady creep- 
ing—yes, hurtling itself—upon us. Since women are 
from one to two per cent fewer than men in our 
population, we need but double the forty-year de- 
crease indicated above and we roughly have the 
entire male and female group in the ages from 
twenty to thirty-five years. There alone we will 
have lost an approximate 1,750,000 potential 
mothers! 

Despite the significance of the population esti- 
mates on which these figures are based, they were 
made before the 1940 census and were in that year 
proven to be underestimates. With their assump- 
tion of medium fertility (birth production) and 
medium mortality, our 1940 population should have 
been about 132,600,000. It was really almost a mil- 
lion less. In fact, it was well below the estimate of 
131,902,000 (Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems) made on the basis of a pos- 
sible low fertility and medium mortality. The net 
immigration gains in the 1930’s were negligible. 

The low fertility thereby indicated will continue 
and certainly go lower if birth control makes ad- 
vances in the future comparable with those of the 
past twenty years, as evidenced by our vital statis- 
tics. The 1980 population is, therefore, not truly in- 
dicated by the previously cited and generally ac- 
cepted estimate of 153,022,000. According to the 
Scripps Foundation’s low fertility estimate (one 
of many estimates it prepared), the actual census 
figures in that year may be merely about 134,381,- 
000—not even three million more than in 1940. The 
ratio of growth would, of course, have continued 
to drop until we hit our population peak of 140,- 
000,000 in 1960. From then on, the downward trend 
would no longer be one in ratio of growth, but in 
the real numerical decrease of population that must 
eventually lead to national disaster. The decline 
and fall of every great nation in history was her- 
alded by a falling birth-rate, such as we already 
have in the United States, and by the steady de- 
crease Of population we shall most certainly have 
unless we start to do something about the decline 
in child-bearing. 

Calculations of my own, carried forward from 
the officially accepted estimates up to 1980, pro- 
vide a picture of what the following years will 
bring even with stationary birth and mortality 
rates. Not to take any advantage of the probable 
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low fertility and the now practically assured down- 
ward movement in birth-rates, I have used the 
same medium fertility rates which gave the Na- 
tional Resources Committee the population esti- 
mate of 153,022,000 for 1980, and showed a gain 
of slightly less than 9,000,000 over the 1955 esti- 
mate. I also assume the same medium mortality 
and no net immigration. 

Going five years past the turn of the next cen- 
tury, we find that in 2,005 the total population of 
the United States will be about 145,540,000, nearly 
a million and a half less than the prediction for 
1960. In other words, assuming medium station- 
ary rates and figuring for twenty-five-year periods, 
this would be the first great numerical decrease of 
our population—a drop of 7,482,000 from the 1980 
estimate. The ever-receding gains of the previous 
intra-censal periods will have given way to the 
inevitable era of repeated loss. The United States 
will be treading much the same road the great Ro- 
man nation trod toward oblivion and absorption 
nearly 2,000 years earlier. By 2,030, our people will 
number 134,581,000—only about three millions 
more than in 1940. By 2,055 our nation will be 
130,408,000—more than a million drop below our 
1940 census total. Twenty-five years later we will 
have dwindled to an approximate 124,780,000, 
which is roughly but two million more than we 
were in 1930. In the year 2,105, our population will 
have fallen to more than 6,000,000 below the 1930 
level. The ebb tide of our nation (unless we are 
preserved or rescued by immigration) will be fall- 
ing fast. It will be our national penalty for the 
original sin against nature. 

Lest any of the foregoing considerations be 
branded as statistical sleight-of-hand, I cite some 
findings by an outspoken advocate of birth con- 
trol. My authority is P. K. Whelpton, of the Scripps 
Foundation, who favors a gradually slowing-up 
decline in the birth-rate until we can maintain a 
stationary population. Writing in the Planned 
Parenthood Federation’s publication, Human Fer- 
tility, in December, 1941, he admitted that even 
if the continually falling birth-rates of white 
women (particular subject of his article) in the 
United States should remain at the 1935-1939 level 
“the white population will gradually cease to grow, 
and begin to decrease, perhaps within thirty or 
forty years.” 

This he ascribed to the fact that each one hun- 
dred women of one generation would be contribut- 
ing only ninety-five daughters to the childbearing 
period of the next generation. This would mean 
a constant drop of five per cent from the number 
of women necessary to keep the population station- 
ary. Mr. Whe!lpton further admitted that the birth- 
rate for white women “during the next twenty or 
thirty years” must produce an increase of more 
than fifteen per cent, or a total of 110 girl babies 
for every lundred white women, in order to 
“achieve” the “gradual slowing up of population 
growth followed by the maintenance of a station- 
ary population.” Even in that estimate, he gener- 
ously allows the possibility of a death rate twenty 
per cent lower than the average for 1930-1939. 














In my opinion, however, [he wrote] it is unrealis- 
tic to expect the birth rate to continue dropping 
at the rapid pace of 1923-33 [From 22.2 to 16.5 per 
1,000 population]; much more probable is a slowing 
up of the declines which will result in the popula- 
tion peak occurring some time between 1950 and 
1970. [Reaching the peak in those years would mean, 
not medium, but low fertility.] Whether we will 
then have a stationary population or one diminish- 
ing in numbers (unless maintained by immigration) 
will depend on how soon the decline in fertility is 
arrested and whether or not some increase from the 
low point can be obtained. (Brackets and italics 
mine.) 

It is sincerely regrettable, and rather difficult to 
understand, that one of America’s most capable 
students of population problems should, despite the 
powerful argumenis of his statistical data against 
the contraceptionists, remain in their camp. He 
could render inestimable service to the cause of 
national morality and secure a future for our coun- 
try. Unfortunately, the facts cited from his article 
in the official organ of the birth controllers were 
followed by his suggestion that the “population 
program” should provide more ‘rtility” clinics 
for birth-control information ar? s* vices. “This 
will tend to depress the birth-rai it °» true,” he 
wrote, in a weak attempt to expla... wit must be 
for him a scarcely tenable position: 

... but to attempt to raise fertility to the maintenance 
level by withholding from the poorer and less edu- 
cated classes the contraceptive information which 
is readily available to the well-to-do and more edu- 
cated classes is highly undemocratic, extremely self- 
ish ... and perhaps even dangerous from the stand- 
point of the quality of tomorrow’s children, and 
hence of our future population. 


The latest efforts of the contraceptionists are 
strongly pronounced attempts to lower the already 
dangerous fertility rate by false appeals to the 
patriotism of women in war plants and by dire 
propaganda for general consumption, that child- 
bearing is unhealthy and unsocial in these “emo- 
tional” and unstable times. 

We can only increase an intelligent opposition, 
through every possible medium, and hope that, 
with the recognition of the manpower shortage 
now dislocating our national life, those who are 
formulating plans for our nation’s future will wake 
up to the need for an all-out effort against the 
birth-control propagandists and the suicidal birth- 
rate which are internally decimating our popula- 
tion. 

Eradication of the nationally destructive evil on 
the family front is not less a patriotic duty to the 
future of our country than is that solemn duty 
to the present which our people face so well and 
bravely today with “blood, toil, sweat and tears” 
on the industrial and fighting fronts of this arsenal 
and defender of democracy and civilization. We 
Catholics and all right-thinking Americans must be 
well organized, vociferous and ceaseless in action, 
both privately and jointly, in unmasking to the 
entire public and to our representative official 
bodies the threat of the “planned parenthood” 
forces and the already serious inroads upon the 
potential human resources of our nation for the 
future. 


AIM AND SCOPE 
OF BEVERIDGE PLAN 


JOSEPH J. AYD 











SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, the author of the 
Beveridge Report, that is, The Report of Social In- 
surance and Allied Services, is one of Britain’s most 
widely known theoretical and practical economists 
and educators. He is a Scotsman, born in India, the 
son of a judge, and is now a white-haired, rosy- 
cheeked and vigorous man of sixty-three. In spite 
of the fact that he is predominantly a man of 
action, who has actively served on innumerable 
Government commissions, and is now Chairman of 
the Committee on Skilled Men in the Service, he 
is truly a great scholar, Master of University Col- 
lege, Oxford and, between 1919 to 1939, the 
Director of the School of Economics, London Uni- 
versity. 

Since the auspicious day, back in the year 1909, 
when the present Prime Minister brought in “the 
get unemployment insurance going, Sir William has 
written numerous articles, pamphlets and books on 
social and industrial problems, all practically cul- 
minating in his present phenomenal Report to in- 
sure everybody in Britain, prince and pauper, em- 
ployer and employe, “from the cradle to the grave’’; 
a report, by the way, that is the outcome of specific 
and intensive research undertaken eighteen months 
ago at the urgent request of the British Govern- 
ment. 

In a nutshell, this carefully worked out social 
program proposes to assure to everyone in Britain 
means sufficient to take care of all basic needs. In 
other words, the Beveridge Plan aims to provide 
benefits and allowances at least mathematically 
adequate to maintain a subsistence standard of 
living for everyone in Britain after the close of 
this terrible war. Although Beveridge makes no 
acknowledgment to that effect, he must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with (and probably at times 
leans heavily on) the principles and the operation 
of the various social legislations of our own New 
Deal Administration. 

Of course, Great Britain already has a developed 
social system, but Sir William—backed up by a 
host of British thinkers—insists that it is entirely 
inadequate, both as to whom it benefits and the 
amount of the benefits. Moreover, he contends, this 
system, having grown up piecemeal over a long 
period of years, lacks co-ordination, is unduly cum- 
bersome, frequently illogical and unnecessarily a 
thorn in the long-suffering side of the taxpayer 
because of its confusion and unrequited expensive- 
ness. 

The Beveridge plan sets itself the tremendous 
task of correcting all these imperfections and in- 
adequacies by a thorough overhauling, centraliza- 
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tion and expansion of the whole present system. 
Structurally, the Administration of the Beveridge 
System would be centered in a Ministry of Social 
Security, to which each insured person would make 
a single weekly contribution. The system is com- 
pulsory, and actually covers all citizens, irrespec- 
tive of income, large or small, or none at all. It 
divides the population into six classes, four of work- 
ing age, one below working age and one beyond it. 
Here are the classes: 
Class 1: Employes: persons whose regular occupa- 
tion is employment under contract, oral or written. 
Class 2: Others gainfully employed, including em- 
ployers themselves, traders, and independent work- 
ers of all kinds. Hence, the plan considerably out- 


steps our own New Deal System. 
Class 3: Housewives, that is, married women of 


working age. 

Class 4: Others of working age not gainfully em- 
ployed. 

Class 5: Those below working age, that is, chil- 


dren. 
Class 6: Those beyond working age, that is, the 


old folks. 


Glancing down the line of these classes, persons 
in Class 1 would receive benefits for unemploy- 
ment and disability, pensions on retirement, medi- 
cal treatment and funeral expenses. Persons in 
Class 2 would receive all these benefits just men- 
tioned, except unemployment benefits and disability 
benefits during the first thirteen weeks of disability. 
Persons in Class 3 would get maternity grants and 
provisions for widowhood and separation. The 
working housewives—those employed over and 
above their housework—would get a maternity 
benefit for thirteen weeks to enable them to give up 
their work before and after childbirth. Persons in 
Class 4 would get the same benefits as those in 1 
and 2, except the unemployment and disability 
benefits. There would also be what is called “train- 
ing benefits,” to assist in developing new liveli- 
hoods when necessary. Class 5 would be covered 
by children’s allowances. The outstanding innova- 
tion here is the family allowance, whereby an al- 
lowance of $1.80 per week for each child, except 
the first, is granted. Class 6 would be taken care 
of by retirement pensions. 

Certainly, the financing of a pretentious plan 
like this soars to fabulous heights. Sir William 
estimates that, in 1945, presumably its first year 
of operation, the Government would provide about 
half of the money needed out of the general rev- 
enues, insured persons about twenty-eight per cent 
and employers about twenty per cent. In 1945 the 
initial cost for the Government alone would prob- 
ably exceed £86,000,000. As time goes on and the 
pension plan becomes fully operative, the total cost 
would, of course, increase, until it would top $8,- 
000,000,000. 

According to the optimistic Sir William, Britain 
can afford this heavy financial burden, in spite of 
a prospective enormous war debt, a considerable 
reduction of international investments, and of other 
sources of revenue, at home and abroad. His argu- 
ments for this comforting conviction are quite 
clear. His surveys proved that, even before the 
war, the total resources of Britain were sufficient 
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to make want entirely unnecessary. Secondly, there 
will be a great rise in real wages and the standard 
of living, as was evident in England from 1900 
up to the beginning of the present war. And, last- 
ly, in the words of Sir William himself: ‘“Unemploy- 
ment and disability are already being paid for un- 
consciously; it is no addition to the burden of the 
community to provide for them consciously. .. . 
Unified social insurance will eliminate a good deal 
of the waste inherent in present methods.” 

Naturally, the Plan experienced heavy sailing in 
Parliament, in spite of the fact that 171 members 
of the British Labor Party in the l.vuse of Com- 
mons, several members of the Churchill Cabinet 
and a strong following of the British Trade Union 
Movement, backed up by almost universal public 
support, fought vigorously for its complete adop- 
tion. The British Government allowed only three 
days of debate in Parliament on the Plan, and then 
postponed action until “after the war.” That is to 
say, the Beveridge Report is shelved in Britain “for 
the duration.” 


HELP THE NEGRO 
TO HELP HIMSELF 


JOHN LaFARGE 











FOR some reason, never sufficiently explained, 
adults are under the impression that children pay 
little attention to what their elders say and do. In 
New York, committees are hurrying to the City 
Hall to express their alarm over the renewed out- 
breaks of juvenile delinquency in places there the 
mutually suspicious racial groups—native white, 
Negro, Puerto Rican—come in close contact. 

Yet, while anxious magistrates are emphatically 
declaring that “muggings must cease,” the tech- 
nique for that type of crime is being graphically 
depicted, as a project in mass education, by Life 
magazine, through the imagery of a cat springing 
upon its victim. The young are being trained to be 
tough, to use piano wire, hand-concealed blades, 
and strangleholds; and the Commando is the hero 
of the pictures, the street-corner and the hour. 

When, therefore, you find young people from 
broken homes and over-crowded neighborhoods de- 
moralized by unemployment, religiously illiterate 
and with little prospect of opportunity for the 
future, it is not altogether surprising that they are 
somewhat intrigued by the cat and the piano wire 
and the stranglehold that help to sell the picture 
magazines to the millions. You, who are scandalized 
and horrified at their actions and call for “some- 
thing to be done immediately,” are you so abso- 
lutely confident that you might not have joined the 
gang were you, as a youth, exposed to the same 
influences? 











Plenty is to be done. Dr. J. J. Wittmer, personnel 
and medical director of the Consolidated Edison 
Companies, remarked on March 24 that “there is 
no one outstanding answer to the proklem of ab- 
senteeism.” There is no one such answer to the 
problem of juvenile crime, particularly when it 
takes a racial tinge. One of the many things, how- 
ever, that can be done to counteract either of these 
tendencies is to give young people the initial skills 
and the initial attitudes which are the first step 
toward useful citizenship. 

In view of such a necessity, it seems unfortunate 
that the present moment should be chosen to wield 
what looks like a Congressional axe upon any 
agency which is effectively contributing that type 
of training. A great deal of criticism has been 
leveled against the National Youth Administration 
for various features of its elaborate make-work 
program, now discontinued, for student youth. 
Whatever may be said about that feature of the 
NYA, the work it is now accomplishing in the pre- 
vocational training of Negro youth seems to form 
one of the most important and necessary prophy- 
lactics against the twin evils of juvenile crime and 
industry-eroding absenteeism. 

This type of work is of very recent origin. But in 
one year’s time, the year 1942, there were placed, 
through the NYA training projects, 2,134 young 
men and women in responsible jobs in New York 
City, of whom about twenty-five per cent were 
Negroes. Similar figures are available from other 
localities. On March 3, 1943, to use a single day as 
a sample, there were working on NYA shop-train- 
ing projects in New York City 1,570 white young 
men and women and 512 Negroes. 

On January 8 of this year, the NYA had 700 
work locations in all parts of the country. In these 
700 locations there were 39,000 work stations, with 
16,800 lathes, drill-presses, and other heavy-duty 
types of equipment. Out of a turnover of 30,000 
young people a month, approximately 17,000 go 
into the skilled parts of war-production industries, 
not the automotized parts. In this manner, thou- 
sands of Negro boys and girls have been trained, 
have received jobs and have gone forward to make 
their contribution to the defense of their country. 

If you happen to walk along 125th Street, in 
New York City, between Lenox and Seventh Ave- 
nues, you will probably join the crowd looking 
through the store-front windows of the local NYA 
work station at the Negro boys and girls busy at 
their lathes and drills. If you inquire inside, you 
will be informed they are being made “shopwise.” 
But this means much more than learning the ele- 
mentary rubrics of the machine world. It means a 
training in self-help, in cooperation, in self-disci- 
pline, in short, in all those things which mark the 
gap between the prospective citizen and the pros- 
pective criminal. 

Young colored workers are being trained in job 
seeking by competent men of their own race. They 
learn to pool their experience, to save time and 
money in making inquiries, to acquire personal 
habits which will make them acceptable as appli- 
cants or as employes. 


Such a training is not the whole cure, but it is a 
necessary part of the cure. The time has gone wnen 
the nation can afford to let a generation of Negro 
young men and women grow up into deadend jobs, 
any more than we can we afford to lose their skills. 

Space forbids even a brief enumeration of the 
testimony of war firms, in virtually every State of 
the Union, as to the value of this pre-employment 
training received in the NYA workshops. Those 
who wish to inquire into this phase of the matter 
will find ample material at their disposal. 

A certain amount of such training is being of- 
fered by other agencies, much more specialized as 
to the type of industry, than the NYA, and all of 
that is to the good. All I wish to note here is the 
simple and obvious truth, that the present crime 
menace on the one hand, and the manpower short- 
age on the other, have laid far too definite a chal- 
lenge upon our doorsteps for us to act lightly and 
from hasty, partisan motives in a matter of such 
importance. 

An example may illustrate how little is appre- 
ciated of the abilities of the young people them- 
selves. Recently the Rev. Raymond J. Campion, 
Pastor of St. Peter Claver’s Church in Brooklyn 
and Rector of the Little Flower House of Provi- 
dence for Colored Children, at Wading River, L. L., 
received a letter from the Principal of the public 
High School at Port Jefferson, L. I., commending 
the scholarship of the ten students enrolled from 
the Institute, eighteen miles distant. The highest 
honors in the entire school, of approximately 475 
high-school pupils, were awarded to Irene Kelly, 
one of the Institute’s children, and the names of 
four others appear on the school’s honor roll, half 
of the enrolment from the Institute. 

“Our marking system is relatively severe,” wrote 
the Principal. “The marks would be recognized by 
the most exacting of educational institutions. I am 
certainly pleased to be able to report so favorably 
on these young people whom you have chosen to 
send to us.” This, furthermore, was achieved in a 
neighborhood known not to be overfriendly to 
Catholics or to colored people, nor apt to welcome 
children from charitable institutions. 

The chief honor winner has chosen nursing as a 
career; others look forward to medicine, technical 
training, and other useful occupations in the future. 

The hopeful prospect—of useful citizenship and 
inspiring leadership—that has been opened up for 
some children by the vision and sacrifice of those 
in public or private life who see beyond immediate 
appearances, is a sharp commentary upon any 
policy which would add to the sum of human 
wastage. It is the unforgivable sins of omission, 
far more than the poor wretched sins of commis- 
sion, that breed most of the crime and misery in 
this world. 

Reform of agencies is always in order, for 
none is perfect, but before they are abolished, let 
us weigh very seriously all that is involved in turn- 
ing many thousands of Negro youth, now busily 
and enthusiastically developing the skills that the 
Creator has given them, to the prospect of the 
deadend job or the idle street. 
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MYSTERY, PERIL AND SPLENDOR 


ALMOST three years ago, in the aftermath of 
Dunkerque, Mr. Churchill could offer his people 
only “blood, sweat and tears.” On March 21 last, 
he gave them a glimpse of “the mystery, the peril 
and ... the splendor” of the field of action that the 
coming victory would open. 

Without going into details which it would be 
futile to try to settle now, Mr. Churchill clearly 
rang the knell of power politics. He envisages a 
Council of Europe, administering international law, 
and armed with the physical power to enforce its 
decisions. He sees the British Commonwealth as 
one of a number of great equals; but he stresses 
the need of respecting the rights of smaller and 
weaker nations. No one nation, he adds, can expect 
to have all its own wishes fulfilled. In such a set-up, 
there can be no room for the absolute sovereignty 
of states. There will be room, however, for “the 
individual characteristics and traditions of many 
ancient and historic races.” 

Mr. Churchill’s speech chimes well with the reso- 
lution before the Senate, calling upon the United 
States to “take the initiative” in calling a confer- 
ence of the United Nations for the formulation of 
post-war plans. “It is our hope,” he said, “that the 
United Nations ... should immediately begin to con- 
fer upon the future world organization.” If Russia 
is so invited by the United States and Britain, the 
road is open to a needed clarification of the situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe. 

By far the greater part of Mr. Churchill’s speech, 
however, was devoted to domestic reform. Reply- 
ing to political critics who have accused him of a 
lack of social consciousness, he outlined a plan for 
social advance so attractive and at the same time 
so full of common sense that few Englishmen will 
oppose it. 

In general, Mr. Churchill favors “national com- 
pulsory insurance for all classes, for all purposes, 
from the cradle to the grave,” but he warned his 
listeners that there will be no place in post-war 
Britain for idlers at the top or bottom. England 
must work industriously to raise her standard of 
living. She must pay more attention to agriculture 
than in the past, and grow more of her food at 
home. Industry must furnish employment, and to 
this end the State and private enterprise will co- 
operate. 

But all this effort will be of little avail unless 
measures are taken to raise the dwindling birth- 
rate, which he described as one of our “most som- 
ber anxieties.” “Healthy citizens,” he said, “are 
the greatest asset any country can have.” England 
must have more babies, she must guard the health 
of her youth, extend educational opportunity to all 
who can benefit from it, making sure always that 
religion, “the rock in the life and character of the 
British people,” is never taken from the schools. 

That is a rough sketch of a program worth fight- 
ing for. If it is followed, England will not squander 
victory this time as she did a quarter of a century 


ago. 
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EDIT 


A GOOD BILL GESTURE 


SUPPOSE you have a friend whom, you pro- 
test, you admire and love. You esteem his cour- 
age, his culture, his outlook. You have mutual 
interests. Your practical sagacity, aside from 
your noble nature, realizes that this friend’s 
goodwill will be of immense importance to you 
later on. But at present, when he desperately 
needs your help, you tell him that, unfortunate- 
ly, you have other friends to whom you are 
giving all you can spare. Beside, he lives so far 
away—you are so busy—deliveries are so slow 
these days—times are so hard—so sorry! 

Your friend bows and, with Oriental gra- 
ciousness, hides his disappointment with a smile 
and acquiesces to your excuses. But there is 
another small matter. Your friend has friends 
of his own race who have adopted America as 
their own country. They have become citizens. 
But they have, by that act, become exiles from 
their wives and families. “Could you, please, do 
something about that?” 

If we do not, China can surely look upon us 
as insincere and dubious friends. It is time we 
did something more than talk friendship. 

The Immigration Act of May 26, 1924, pro- 
hibited admission to this country of alien wives 
and children of Chinese citizens of the United 
States. It was modified on June 13, 1930, to 
admit the wives of Chinese citizens who were 
married prior to May 26, 1924. The present Bill 
aims at striking out that limiting clause. It is 
up for a third hearing before the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, March 31. 

This Bill, amending an unfortunate situation, 
should be passed. At present, because of the 
great disparity between the sexes (approxi- 
mately 59,802 males of Chinese race to 15,152 
females), most male Chinese who are citizens 
have to choose between three courses of action, 
two of which are contrary to morals and useful 
citizenship. They may remain unmarried and 
childless. Or they may intermarry with women 
of other races. Or they may marry outside the 
United States with unadmissable Chinese wom- 
en and try to bring up a family which, by our 
present law, is condemned to be a broken one. 

Here, at last, we have an opportunity to 
make a good-will gesture to China and, at the 
same time, to remedy an unfair and unethical 
restriction. 
















FRIALS 


WHO ARE MEXICAN FASCISTS? 


OUR Spring winds reek with political dust. It 
obscures judgment on the Fascism of Mexico, 
tin Europe, Africa and way points. 

A wise contemporary defined a Fascist as 
one who represses human rights. This coat 
probably fits better than any other, for dicta- 
torships, regimented living, military might, 
loud propaganda—all of which once marked 
off the Black-, Brown- and Red-shirted re- 
pressers from the rest of humanity—now find 
themselves in general use. But freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly and freedom of 
religion go under only when Fascism rules. 

How thoughtless, then, for our current visitor 
from Mexico, Senor Diaz Escobar, to indict the 
Sinarquistas as Fascists. He, his Revolutionary 
Party, and his House of Deputies, all backed by 
the “Party,” have labored to get the Sinarquis- 
tas suppressed by edict of government for three 
months. And why? Because the U. N. S. (Sin- 
arquistas) teaches and practises the freedoms. 
Denied work because they refused to take out 
a Communist card, they colonized barren lands 
in the Mexican provinces, organized their own 
syndicates. Denied freedom of assembly by the 
armed intervention of hostile mobs, they per- 
severed in public campaigning until their num- 
bers now frighten their Red opponents. Denied 
freedom of religion by Cardenas, they won it 
under Camacho. 

The Mexican administration refuses to sup- 
press them, on the ground that “Mexico is a 
democracy and is large enough to tolerate all 
parties that obey the law.” 

This stand of President Camacho leaves a 
bitter taste in the mouths of the Fascist-minded 
followers of Cardenas and Lombardo Toledano. 
They cannot stomach opposition from the one 
truly Mexican movement of our day. They have 
gone all out for the Socialistic State. Under 
cover of democratic talk, they fashion a furi- 
ous Fascism of their own. It counts for nothing 
that Sinarquistas are law-abiding, that they are 
the powerful support of public authority and 
private morality. No trick is left untried to 
vilify their good name, both in Mexico and be- 
fore the people of the United States. But the 
Escobar house is toppling. These emissaries 
represent a last appeal for our aid to block 
Mexican revival. 





LET'S GET TOGETHER 


DEMOCRACY is on trial today in more ways than 
one. It is on trial for its life on the battlefields of 
the world. It is on trial in China, in India, in Africa, 
in the occupied countries of Europe, where people 
ponder the noble phraseology of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and strive to forget the brave but barren slo- 
gans of 1918. Democracy is on trial, too, at home, 
where a free people, impatient of restraint and 
regimentation, is learning with indifferent grace 
to submit to the hard discipline of total war. 

Much of the difficulty at home, of course, arises 
less from malice than from the weakness of human 
nature. Regardless of enthusiasm for the war and 
determination to achieve complete victory, black- 
market operators continue to carry on their trea- 
sonable bootlegging, and honorable people, who 
would never think of filching a dime from a blind 
man, secretly patronize them. On a somewhat 
higher ethical plane, and with little or no thought of 
wrong-doing, the big commercial farm organiza- 
tions fight for higher prices on agricultural prod- 
ucts, the iabor lobby for better wages, and indus- 
trial leaders mutter their opposition to renegotia- 
tion of contravts and to every serious attempt to 
limit their profits. 

But these manifestations of self-interest must 
not be over-emphasized. Seen in themselves, they 
do not make a pretty picture, but seen against the 
sweeping background of our total war effort, they 
are but blots and blurs which disfigure the canvas 
without destroying its design or appeal. The nation 
is doing a good job, the Senate (Truman) Commit- 
tee investigating the war effort announced in its 
latest report. It could, however, it added, be doing 
a better one. 

That sums up very well any reasonable judgment 
on the domestic war effort to date. We are doing 
well, perhaps better than we know, but could and 
ought to be doing better. That goes for all con- 
cerned—for labor, for farmers, for management 
and for government. 

It we look around, however, to see where im- 
provement might be made, one weakness—the lack 
of a wholehearted cooperative spirit among govern- 
ment, labor and management—stands out with jar- 
ring clarity. While the blame for the frictions 
which exist attaches to all concerned, the chief re- 
sponsibility rests with management and its assidu- 
ous spokesmen, official and otherwise. As long as 
these men continue to take pot shots at the New 
Deal and organized labor, striving, and with con- 
siderable success, to create the largely false im- 
pression that starry-eyed bureaucrats and avari- 
cious labor leaders are responsible for the bottle- 
necks in war production, we shall never have that 
harmonious teamwork which is necessary to bring 
out the best that is in us. 

No one would be so foolish as to affirm that la- 
bor’s record in this war is immaculate; and certain- 
ly New Dealers in the Federal service have made 
some pretty expensive blunders along the way. But 
any examination of the national conscience which 
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fails to emphasize also the sins of the armed ser- 
vices and of big business is either ignorant of what 
is going on or insincere. As a matter of simple fact, 
in some of the most important phases of the arma- 
ment program, the chief agents of confusion and 
delay have not been New Dealers and labor leaders 
at all, but business executives in and outside the 
War Production Board, and its ill-fated predeces- 
sor, the Office of Production Management, as well 
as Army and Navy procurement officials. 

In this connection, the anti-New Deal, anti-labor 
publicists ought to meditate on that section of the 
latest Truman Committee Report which deals with 
the steel industry. They will learn there that “the 
steel shortage came very close to being the stum- 
bling block” in the whole war program, and that 
the aircraft, aviation-gasoline, synthetic-rubber 
and shipping programs all have been retarded by 
lack of steel. They will learn also that three causes 
are responsible for this: the bad estimate of re- 
quirements submitted by the Army and Navy; the 
efforts of big steel companies to prevent any ex- 
pansion of plant which would threaten their dom- 
inant position in the industry; the delay of the War 
Production Board in requiring industry to go on a 
war basis. Until far into 1942, we learn, “untold 
tons of steel were permitted to be consumed in 
non-war production.” The Report is especially 
severe on the big steel interests whose representa- 
tives dominated the iron and steel branch of WPB. 
For a long time, these servants of Uncle Sam, and 
of their companies, fought expansion and, when ex- 
pansion had to come, concentrated practically all 
of it in the hands of the eight largest companies. 

In view of this deplorable performance, in view, 
also, of the bottlenecks in synthetic rubber, in 
drugs, in the shipbuilding program, all of which 
are attributable either to big business or to the 
Army and Navy, it is high time to ask ourselves 
whether the campaign against all that is sponsored 
by the New Deal and against organized labor is 
not inspired more by merely partisan motives than 
by a sober appraisal of the real circumstances. 
After all, the main concern of the country today 
ought to be the prosecution of the war; to this 
everything else is secondary—even the Presiden- 
tial election in 1944. 


PENANCE 


THIS year, circumstances have decreed that the 
chief Lenten penance for many of us will be the 
privations of war. While this is most evident for 
the millions of men in the armed services, it is also 
true of those who serve on the home front. Lux- 
uries have been widely curtailed, and we are even 
learning to do without things hitherto regarded as 
necessities. Millions of fathers and mothers are 
bearing daily the cross of anxiety for absent sons 
and daughters; and over thousands of homes the 
shadow of death has fallen. 

May God grant that our hearts be not hardened 
by adversity, but touched by His gentle grace. Suf- 
fering lovingly accepted has ever been the way to 
sanctity and the path to peace. 
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THE COMPASSION OF CHRIST 


NEITHER hunger nor fatigue nor the calls of 
everyday life could keep the multitudes away from 
Jesus. For years they had been sheep without a 
shepherd; now they had a Leader. They heard He 
had gone across the sea of Galilee (Saint John, 
vi, 1-15) and the whole crowd surged around the 
shore-path to meet Him on the other side, urged 
on by enthusiasm and a thirst for His beautiful 
doctrine. 

They had just had a silent proof of his deep 
human love. His chosen Precursor, John the Bap- 
tist, lay a victim to the tyrannical lust of Herodias. 
When His disciples came and told Him this terrible 
story, Saint Matthew (xiv, 13) says “He retired 
from thence by a boat into a desert place apart,” 
stricken by grief. Thus the crowd found Him. 

Seated with His Apostles, Jesus looked down at 
the thousands of tired faces before Him. He had 
compassion on the multitude; he realized they were 
hot, tired, hungry. Philip stood beside Him. Philip 
had seen the miracle at Cana when water reddened 
into wine at the Master’s word, and there must 
have been a smile lurking around Jesus’ lips and 
shining in His eyes as He asked: “Whence shall 
we buy bread, that these may eat?” 

Saint John points out that the question was a 
trial of faith, for of course Jesus knew what He 
would do. But poor, literal-minded, pedestrian 
Philip was puzzled. They were far from the towns 
and their empty purse would have availed them 
little anyway. Andrew, too, was at his wit’s end. 
A small boy had five loaves and two fishes; but 
what would they amount to in this throng? 

With princely consideration and prodigality, 
Jesus seated the multitude and sent His Apostles to 
distribute the multiplied loaves and fishes. After 
the miraculous repast, the Apostles gathered up 
twelve hampers of left-overs. 

The sated crowd sat stupefied at the wonder 
they had witnessed. A buzz of excitement quickly 
grew into a roar of acclaim. Here was the Prophet 
they had been awaiting, here was the Man Who 
could crush the Romans and repair the shattered 
scepter of Israel. Cheering, they arose to make 
Him their King. But more astonishing to them 
than even the miracle was Christ’s flight from their 
crown. He hurried away alone. 

On the very next day He was to announce to 
them His greatest legacy—the Blessed Sacrament; 
and they would desert Him, unable to endure that 
“hard saying.” He saw that their love of Him was 
a momentary flare born of a full stomach and a 
rising hope that the political star of Israel might 
once more swing into the ascendant. So He fied 
from them, alone. 

Alone He still is for long hours and days and 
weeks on the altars of the world. Millions of men 
are so engrossed day after day in earning the bread 
of the stomach that they have no time for the 
Blessed Bread of the soul. Yet all Jesus asks of us 
is our love and our hearts, not a crown or applause, 
but the quiet tribute of prayer made in faith and 
hope and love. 
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PANORAMA FOR A HILL 


THOMAS G. Y. O'CONNELL 








TP: SSPEL mentions the faith that moves 
mouutains, and the modern drama has not strained 
at the translocation of a tavern by Father Ma- 
lachy’s potent word. To remove a hill of argument 
and protest should be a task that commends itself 
to our faith. The precedents are auspicious and 
persuasive, but this writer would prefer to relate 
Mr. Hill’s bulk to a fuller panorama rather than 
to remove him to the sea. For much that he wrote 
has permanent value, and he is a genuine creditor 
of Catholic education in America. His article right- 
ly deserves place, therefore, but “with a differ- 
ence.” 

Mr. Hill, (Why So Few Writers? AMERICA, March 
13) treading on egg-shells, was diplomatically airy 
in many of his most emphatic declarations, which 
require better footing. However, let us leap them 
and examine the larger issues which he brought 
into discussion. They suffered from foreshortening. 

First, regarding writing in general. Writing is 
at once an art and a science, both a gift and an 
acquisition. It is as true as any assertion of Mr. 
Hill’s on the matter to declare that Catholic col- 
leges are more apt than secular colleges at pro- 
viding the necessary means for achieving perfec- 
tion as writers. No college ever guarantees the 
production of writers; no college can guarantee it. 
Furthermore, every college that can boast of a 
good anthor-alumnus does so with a trace of star- 
tled and slightly incredulous pride. 

Mr. Hill claims “the production of writers is not 
the main purpose of any college worthy of the 
name.” Still, he confuses a non-indicative by-prod- 
uct with true educational aims. Reorientation based 
upon such a center is a pipe-dream. Reinvestigation 
of provision for such results would assuredly be 
profitable but, ultimately, reflections along this line 
conclude to the weight of responsibility upon the 
student’s shoulders, if he will become a writer. Edu- 
cation is a process of active assimilation by the 
educand. If he has failed to assume responsibilities, 
as a dour preceding generation thinks he should, it 
is not wholly a culpable shirking of work. 

Perhaps cross-purposes in his mind and the edu- 
cator’s are the cardinal error of the system. His in- 
tentions have been mainly practical, and his atti- 
tude one of sufferance to all courses that have not 
materially advanced his unilinear development. 
Within the last twenty years, education has un- 
gracefully succumbed to his pragmatic aims and 
sanctions. Now it is restless and trying to return 





te its shelf of culture and dignity. Until, however, 
the student is properly attuned to the function of 
education as traditionally understood, good writers 
will remain educational “‘sports,” unpredictable, un- 
expected and rare. 

In the present social structure there is a good 
explanation for the phenomenon, shifting the blame 
in the right direction. Mandonnet has shown that 
a culture produces writers at the apex of its suc- 
cess, after its social and intellectual development 
has been stabilized. Catholics are sufficiently im- 
bedded in the modern frame to suffer from the 
prevailing unrest. America can indicate achieve- 
ment of security on neither the social nor intel- 
lectual level. If “crusaders” of Mr. Hill’s kidney 
have become restive at the temporary harnessing 
of Pegasus to the plow, at the servility of the Muse 
to prosaic patterns, let them be still but leavening, 
not levining. Biblical sons, no doubt, have never 
suffered gladly for the sins of their fathers. Too 
often Mr. Hill sounds the impatience of the sower 
for the harvest. Especially of writers, let Scripture 
be remembered: Paul plants, Apollo waters, but 
God gives the increase; and that the spirit bloweth 
where it will. 

Catholic colleges have had volume only within 
the last twenty years. Father Castiellos’ pyramidal 
structure for culture would demand much more 
substructure, of base and middle, before there ap- 
pears a crown of writers truly indicative of the 
greatness below which is the Catholic Church in 
America. In another decade we might be the ex- 
clusive source of good writers, since the social and 
intellectual fabric of Europe is so torn and crum- 
bling that from it might cease to emerge writers 
of ability, even outside the Church, though in- 
debted, as Mr. Werfel, to her cultural tradition. 

The restiveness of Mr. Hill is a symptom of good 
omen. It is a tribute to the Catholic reading pub- 
lic that it should register such a seismic impulse 
as his article. As a Rorate Coeli it should go far to 
evoke a savior. While the secular press is getting 
more and more light-headed on inflated blurbs, and 
its heralding announcements are but 

airey tongues that syllable men’s names 

on sands and shoars and desert wildernesses 
of insignificance; such a strong cry of the spirit 
is a witness of vigor and health still virile. Catho- 
lics are neither blind as leaders or followers, nor 
yet “weak sisters.” 

Second, regarding an author’s goodness or great- 
ness. What are the identifying marks of this great 
literary savior? What are we to expect? The 
novel is a mediocre genre. To the Catholic instinct 
the novel is weakened recreation, still a rather 
Protestant Ersatz for the springs of living waters, 
an anodyne for those who do not know how to call 
their soul their own. For the Catholic there is no 
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“hour to be killed.” For full recreation of his 
powers, he will be whole-souled also in his enjoy- 
ment of frivolous things. But when the Catholic 
measures greatness, he seeks it out on the two 
planes of the spiritual and the intellectual. Great- 
ness is his meat; and the novel has conduited too 
much milk and pap, if not poison and filth. 

Greatness in the professedly frivolous?—a shrug 
of disdain. Many an Irish paddy could win a crowd 
with his story away from Hemingway, Steinbeck 
or Mann. They to their clap-trap of pleasure in 
disguise of thought and reality; we to our laughter 
and thoughts before God. If Tolstoy and Dostoyev- 
sky introduced intellect to the novel, it has been 
an uneasy and strange house-guest since. Charla- 
tans have clutched at their mantles, but they have 
fallen to none as heir. From leisure hours Catho- 
lics exact refreshment. If reading can give it, well 
and better. If it does not or cannot, well and good 
for a hundred other possibilities. He has no cult of 
the Book-of-the-Month. Some Catholics will read 
the best-sellers for the social values derived. Con- 
versation and the work of tea and bridge tables 
require it. It is the odd things that humans do in 
duty. But it is not recreation. 

For identifying the great Catholic author, sig- 
nificance, then, will not be the mark. Children and 
priests and scholars have a common field of truth 
that is greener pasture than any in the wide world 
without the Church. Significance for the Catholic 
is no rare and heady draught. What will the great 
Catholic author give us, then? Structure and style? 
System and symbol? Color and pulse? Grand things 
all of them, but we are proud of them elsewhere 
and more properly, too. A long tale to put us dozing 
after a day’s work and such beauty as will brighten 
our dreams and make us sigh? There have been 
many such spinners of spells, but it’s a trick of the 
human voice, too, and not caught in the dead fall of 
a novel, yesterday’s or what will be yesterday’s. 
Cold print and the marble-white paper cannot hold 
it. 

The Catholic truth can be expressed in fiction, 
but it will not be set down greatly—nor, perhaps, 
even convincingly. For the whole tendency and 
urgency of Catholicism, for all ideals that it 
touches, is for the living and the life-giving. Her 
truth is organic and one. For all its crushing weight 
on its assailants, the slightest lesion is to the quick. 
Truth, in this sense, is vulnerably all heart. It 
stands and survives not only on books, but best 
and most expressively by the living voice. A writer 
acquainting himself with it, before transmitting his 
contact even with its fringe, will become ardent. 
It is the Catholic love that swings him invariably 
to its heart. Fact, in the human pattern of earthly 
life, is too narrow in time and space to capture his 
interest. 

Moreover, he can never play authentically the 
part of God for his characters, as some authors 
do. When the Catholic author is most true to his 
work he will be in a vortex, spiraling upwards to 
Truth and outsoaring human capacity to handle it 
greatly in a frivolous métier and in a confining 
frame. That God cured Moses of stuttering we be- 
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lieve, but that all others since who have approached 
Him, stutter thereafter, we know. If Catholics have 
a spiritual gravitation that whirls them into out- 
bounds of mind and God, they will be silent and 
justified; or they will speak and write, but it will 
not be novels. 

Third, regarding present-day difficulties before 
Catholic novelists. In view of the preceding demon- 
stration or exposition, it might be urged: if not 
great novelists, let us produce leaders among cur- 
re.it novelists. A Catholic could write and achieve 
such a position. But a Catholic could not, I believe, 
write as a Catholic and place, show or win. For 
the best-seller list is based on the eclectic minds 
and appetites of the common herd of readers. A 
Catholic writing as a Catholic would a priori hew 
to the line of orthodoxy. What originality can there 
be from such an author? Do they want to be talk- 
ing like Catholics in discussing the book? It is 
all too notorious a belief that such a writer is a 
special pleader. His cause, moreover, is as ruthless 
as a buzz-saw. Unwarily admit even one of his 
conclusions, and snick!—falls the whole logical 
avalanche of Catholic belief and stricture on o1.e’s 
back. Down the wind goes the only freedom they 
know. That it is Truth alone that sets one free, 
is a long forgotten platitude. Orthodoxy can be 
sold at no popular price to eclectics. 

Again, of the post-Reformation tradition, the 
novel is highly subjective and open to the opin- 
ionative and conjectural. The novel today, more- 
over, is the common vehicle for a person’s serious 
ideas, no matter how jejune, corrosive or errone- 
ous. While such ideas can be exploited as “original” 
and of no more authority than anyone else’s, they 
will find generally a tolerant public ear. This is 
what the publishers look for. But a truth that can- 
not be judged lest the reader in turn be judged; 
a truth that itself runs with the reader and judges 
—these things are not what publisher’s sales are 
made of! 

If he aims a Catholic writer’s wares directly at 
Catholics, how large a buying public will he reach? 
Certainly a considerably smaller one than the gen- 
eral reading public. Further, since much of Ameri- 
can Catholicism is still first-generation immigrant, 
with the second only beginning to participate in 
the Catholic culture of this country, the field is 
considerably narrowed. Moreover, besides barriers 
of language and education stifling sales, there is 
the large underprivileged group economically for- 
eign to such barter. Such reading is unknown to 
them, and hence there is no palate for such fare 
among them. 

Intense exploitation among the better educated 
Catholics, plus defections from the “herd,” will 
probably not compensate the publisher of best sell- 
ers for a venture into Catholic novelistic fame. Ad- 
vertising on the grand scale, inflation and ballyhoo 
are already so delicately balanced for publishers 
that mammoth sales have to be assured to make it 
a business and not a gamble. 

However, is there a publisher in the house? 

[ Additional remarks on Mr. Hill’s article will be found 
in the Correspondence Section.—Literary Editor.] 
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PEACE-PLAN SHELF 


WITH the growing scarcity of carpenters, AMERICA’S 
book department may lack further shelves and find it 
necessary to stow future postwar books under the bed. 
If you have already adopted this custom, here are a few 
which you may capture for nocturnal perusal. 

Henry Bamford Parkes’ The World After the War 
(Crowell. $2.50) is an historian’s program for post-war 
planning. The general theme of the book is a rather 
scholarly appraisal of the possibility of federating the 
various nations. “The main principles of the post-war 
settlement,” says Professor Parkes (p. 226), “should be: 
firstly, that all peoples should be assured, as far as 
possible, of political liberty and self-government and 
economic opportunity (the four freedoms of the At- 
lantic Charter); and secondly, that the four leading 
United Nations should retain military superiority and 
be prepared, if necessary, to exercise it in collaboration 
with each other.” And these two principles “cannot be 
separated from each other.” 

After first analyzing our own Federal Union, the 
author is realistic and skeptical as to the difficulties to 
be met within a Pan-European Union, and equally so 
with regard to Latin America. He notes that Axis 
projects of unification are based upon the domination 
of an urban over an agricultural civilization. Union of 
the United Nations is precarious, but possible, if our 
own country exercises justice plus power. His remark 
that the “ultimate” political values of democracy and 
Communism are the same, is, to say the least, ques- 
tionable. 

According to Hans Weigert, Generals and Geographers 
(Oxford Press. $3), the German theory of geopolitics 
was compounded with a considerable emotional factor, 
while “the exact living space the German leader de- 
mands for the German people have [has?] never been 
defined.” (P. 224.) This is a story of geopolitics by one 
who does not take it too seriously as a doctrine but very 
seriously as a plan for propaganda, with a “driving 
force” different for every nation. American geopoliti- 
cians, like Spykman and Burnham, come in for a rap. 

Incidentally, Weigert finds quite a guif between the 
“environmental” geopolitical ideas of Professor Hausho- 
fer and the Hitlerite racial-organic notions. 

The postwar part to be played by munitions of war 
and American industries for producing them is the un- 
comfortable topic elaborated by Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr., U.S.M.C.R., and Charles T. Haven in For 
Permanent Victory (Illustrated. William Morrow. $2.50). 
With some pertinent remarks upon the youthful David, 
they review the most characteristic weapons with which 
the United States has waged its wars, from 1776 to the 
present day, as well as the supply bottlenecks, the prize 
prophecies of experts, the training of men behind the 
cms, and other instructive lessons of the past and 
present. 

Whether at war or peace, they maintain, new weapons 
should continue to be studied and developed; a de- 
centralized ordnance procurement system should be or- 
ganized; transport should not be allowed to fall into 
comparative discard; a permanent intelligence service 
should be maintained. These are matters which dis- 
armament will not be able to ignore. 

Africa, shaped like a question-mark, propounds one 
postwar query in the instance of the Republic of Liberia. 
Lighting Up Liberia, by Arthur I. Hayman and Harold 
Preece (Creative Age Press. $2.50), is not an arm-chair 
treatise, but a hardboiled, sunburn-and-shorts account 
by a Firestone Rubber Company official of many things 
going on in the land where unsophisticated, medicine- 


men-haunted natives are ruled by the African-born ae- 
scendants of American Negroes. Tobacco Road details 
are joined to a very sincere respect for the educational 
and religious work of the missions, and to some fine 
tributes to the best phases of native character. 

Can we find a basis for an enduring peace in the 
Far East? Two hands are lifted from the floor in an- 
swer to that query. One is waved by Nathaniel Peffer, 
Columbia University Associate Professor, whose book, 
Basis for Peace in the Far East (Harper. $2.50) asserts 
that we can, by stitches taken in time, save ourselves 
from post-war disaster in that region. The other gentle- 
man brandishing his own publication, Pacific Charter 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50), you will recognize as Hallett 
Abend, veteran Far Eastern correspondent of the New 
York Times. Both Peffer and Abend are at one on the 
main thesis, which is that Japan must be crushed, 
though given a generous, honest peace; and that China 
must be built up and cultivated by the United States; 
and the Far East, not Europe, is our future destined 
sphere of influence. 

Both these books are outstanding, and too meaty to 
be disposed of in these few lines. Mr. Abend, as is well 
known, is a brilliant writer who has the admirable habit 
of stating his thesis clearly at the outset of each chap- 
ter, and of confirming his ideas by examples drawn 
from his own exciting personal experience. 

He takes you the rounds of the Far Eastern coun- 
tries, with a sharp indication of what we may or not 
expect of each in the way of future political self-suf- 
ficiency. New Zealand alone, in his view, will see no 
radical changes. In the economic field, his Pacific Char- 
ter may be summed up as an eventual expansion to 
all the countries of the Mutual Aid Agreement of June 
2, 1943, between the United States and China. What- 
ever happens, he warns against letting certain types of 
Japanese diplomats return. He remembers their high- 
balls quaffed in happy hours beside the China Sea, but 
he also recalls their incredible duplicity. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


EIGHT MEN, THREE BOATS 


SevEN CAME THROUGH. By Edward V. Rickenbacker. 

Doubleday, Doran and Co. $1.50 

We THovucut We HeEarD THE ANGELS SING. By James 

C. Whittaker. E. P. Dutton and Co. $1.50 
THAT not by bread alone does man live will be your 
conclusion after reading these complementary books. 
They relate the survival of seven of the Rickenbacker 
party after twenty-one days on the Pacific Ocean with- 
out food or water. Faith and hope in the God of rescues 
were the main factors in their survival. 

Captain Rickenbacker devotes but one half of his 
book to the story of life on the rafts. In the rest of the 
book, he gives necessarily sketchy impressions of many 
of our battle fronts in Oceania, and then ends with his 
message to America on the advantages of immense air- 
power now and in the post-war world. To the reviewer's 
mind, the latter portions detract from the single, strong 
impression gained from the earlier chapters. Since Rick- 
enbacker, however, is the crusader for greater war ef- 
fort here at home, he could not, in conscience, end his 
book with the story of the arrival of the rescuing 
planes. 

Ruthless suppression of egotistic details does not pre- 
vent us from seeing that the distinguished World War 
ace was the real hero of those harrowing three weeks. 
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DRAMATISTS WERE FRANK— 


MEDIEVAL AND TUDOR PLAYS 


This collection of Medieval and Tudor plays is not for 
the bourgeois mind. But it is recommended to all who 
are offended by plaster substitutes and emotional cruci- 
fixes. Professor Wells has already earned our gratitude 
with his translation of PIERS PLOWMAN. Here, in 
concert with Professor Loomis, he has reproduced in 
readable English the medieval spirit without apology and 
without exaggeration. 

The first three dramas deal with that charming and 

“respectable old party,” Saint Nicholas. A medieval Lady 
Macbeth spurs her husband on to the killing of innocent 
schoolboys: 

Where is your sword? Go, kill them where they lie; 

And so from this time on shall you and I 

Live like old Croesus. Do the job up right, 

And God won’t know what’s happened here tonight. 
Enter Saint Nicholas, worn and travel-stained. There 
is something of the Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum atmosphere here, that 
recalls the roars of medieval applause that must have 
greeted his fiery denunciation: 

- old man come straight from hell, 

You have here in this house, I know right well, 

Meat that has just been slaughtered. Foul the deed, 

And foul the vice that led you to it—greed. 

The scene closes with a beautiful speech: 

God to whom sky and air and sea and land 

Are only playthings in Thy powerful hand, 

These who now cry to Thee do Thou forgive 

And grant that these young scholars rise and live. 


Of intenser value is Andrieu de la Vigne’s THE BLIND 
MAN AND THE CRIPPLE. This farce-miracle is the 
source of Synge’s WELL OF THE SAINTS. Two 
beggars—a blind man and a cripple—come to terms; the 

lind man is to carry the cripple who will lend him his 
eyes. A relic of St. Martin is about to be borne by in 
procession, and the cripple wishes to make speed to 
another quarter, for if he were cured, everyone would 
shout, “Be off and do some honest labor.” By mistake 
they make straight for the procession, and St. Martin, with 
a beautiful sense of humour, heals both of them. The 
blind man is converted and grateful, but the cripple goes 
off to disfigure himself for further begging activities. 

THE SECOND SHEPHERDS’ PLAY, from the 
Wakefield group, has both realism and tenderness. The 
famous fraud of Mak and Jill, and the stolen sheep in the 
cradle, is followed by the visit of the angels and the 
adoration of the shepherds. A bob of cherries, a bird and 
a tennis ball are their gifts to the Divine Baby. 

Following the shepherds, comes an all-day entertain- 
ment called THE MYSTERY OF THE REDEMP- 
TION. It begins with the fall of Lucifer and ends with 
the Last Judgment. But the canvas is not crowded! The 
simplicity of the rendering makes it move swiftly. One 
of the memorable moments of the play comes when a 
shepherd bids the Divine Child goodbye with, “Fare three 
well my Darling dear.” 

The editors have added to this a fresh translation of 
the perennially new morality of EVERYMAN. A decided 
improvement on other versions is evident in its obvious 
adherence to the original text. Then come two of John 
Heywood’s interludes. Perhaps, as one reviewer thinks, 
there is one interlude too many. Perhaps the collection 
as it stands will help to establish a balance of our views 
of the Middle Ages. We have been too long swinging 
between the two extremes of a golden age and a secret 
inferno. 

The Middle Ages were neither. Fraud was less complex 
than now and went by its baptismal name. As always 
when there are men, there was light and darkness and 
struggle. But as this reviewer already stated, this is not 
a book for the bourgeois. Or is it? 


EVELYN ST. JOHN in THE CANADIAN REGISTER. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEDIEVAL AND TUDOR PLAYS. Trans- 
lated and edited by Henry W. Wells and Roger S. Loomis. $3.50 


SHEED & WARD - NEW YORK 
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He prayed with Bartek and Cherry, held the dying Alex 
in his arms, rescued his old friend Adamson—and most 
of all, stung all quitters back to life with his abuse and 
invective. “What’s that? What’s that?” he would yell, 
“so you’re off again, are you? Why you blankety blank 
blank quitter. How did you ever get into the Army, any- 
way?” The profanity and personal remarks made the 
men vow to live, in order to have the pleasure of bury- 
ing Rickenbacker at sea! But this curious combination 
of cursing and prayer kept up morale—and demon- 
strated to the devitalized that while there is hope, there 
is life. 

The book of Lieutenant Whittaker is more literary 
and, it seems to me, more inspiring. The writer was an 
atheist when the big land-plane nosed into the waves, 
and a firm believer in God three weeks later. The fury 
of the equatorial sun, the merciless beating of the 
waves against the ridiculously overcrowded boats, the 
pangs of hunger and thirst, the salt-water ulcers and the 
sight of patrol planes that failed to see them—these 
things led the co-pilot of the plane not to despair but to 
a lively hope in God’s Providence. Today he believes that 
he was saved “only by the intervention of God and two 
Divine miracles.” 

The wind, one day, shunted away a nearby rain squall. 
The author, who used to scoff at prayer, turned to God 
and said: “ ‘God, the wind is yours. You own it. Order it 
to blow back that rain to us who will die without it.’ 
There are some things that can’t be explained by natural 
law. The wind did not change, but the receding curtain 
of rain stopped where it was. Then, ever so slowly, it 
started back toward us—against the wind! . . . It moved 
back with majestic deliberation. It was as if a great 
and omnipotent hand was guiding it to us across the 
water.” 

The books do not repeat each other—and both can 
and should be read for their emphasis on the truth stated 
in the Psalms: “I will fear no evils, for thou art with 
me.” JOSEPH F. CANTILLON 


POLITICS AND THE PEOPLE 


on anne ONE. By vane Dos Passos. Houghton, Mifflin 

o 

THE claquers have ‘sounded off, and we have here, we 
are told, one of America’s most important novels. To 
that I respond “God forbid.” That it is clever and filled 
with Dos Passos’ old virtuosity, his ability to catch the 
tones of conversation, his gift of poetic phrase embedded 
in vulgar incident, no one will take from him. But it 
takes more than that to make a great novel. 

The story is mainly that of Tyler Spotswoods, confi- 
dential secretary te Homer (Chuck) Crawford, who, we 
are told, is none other than Huey Long. It is a tale of 
political corruption, of loud-mouthed speeches, of heart- 
less dictatorship masquerading under the show of de- 
mocracy. It is, too, the story of Tyler’s gradual disillu- 
sionment, his disgust at all the sham, his floundering 
attempts to find himself and some ideals to live for. At 
the end of the book, he has still not found them; he does, 
however, make a sort of ineffectual retribution by “tak- 
ing the rap” to save Number One’s wife, who is the only 
character in the book you or I would be caught talk- 
ing to. 

The cynicism of the book is saved, in part, from being 
too universal by the rather rhapsodic (and, to me, a 
little funny) interludes, which harp on the theme that 
the people, after all, really matter. But if the people are 
Dos Passos’ characters, it will take more than a Tyler 
Spotswoods’ vague repentance to save them. 

Critics have always praised Dos Passos for his keen 
ear to catch the very soul of American speech. He has 
not only the Camera Eye, but the Phonographic Ear— 
only, if this book, with its hill-billy illiteracy, be Ameri- 
can speech, we are in a parlous state. 

The great “message” of the book, I suppose, is that 




















America will go on being great despite Huey Longs and 
Chuck Crawfords. This, we pray, is true. But it will not 
go on being great if “the people” have no clearer, deeper 
ideals or aspirations than bewildered Tyler (and Dos 
Passos). Harotp C. GARDINER 


Master Mariner, THE Lire AND VOYAGES OF AMASA 
DeLaNno. By James B. Connolly. Doubleday, Doran 
and Co. $3 
IT was a lucky day, when that master narrator of rous- 
ing sea stories, James B. Connolly, came upon the an- 
cient diaries of Captain Amasa Delano. For from this 
meeting of penman and material has come this treat. 

Amasa was a fourteen-year-old Continental soldier, 
but he sprang from a seafaring line and at twenty- 
three he captained his first ship. For three decades he 
sailed the waters of the world. And it is in making 
these early-nineteenth-century cruises come alive again 
that Mr. Connolly excels. Islands and ports that are very 
much in the war news of today are visited, and the 
reader lands with Captain Amasa Delano and sees far 
distant customs through his keen eyes. He was a notable 
sea captain in the days of notable sea captains. 

James B. Connolly is especially happy in recaptur- 
ing the sea savor of this master mariner of a century 
and a half ago. A rousing sea biography of a fascinat- 
ing seafarer. NEIL Boyton 


INTO THE VALLEY. By John Hersey. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2 


ALREADY many stories of the Marines’ capture and 
holding of Guadalcanal are rolling off the press. Into 
the Valley is one of the first, and one of the most accu- 
rate and detailed pieces of reporting to come out of that 
heroic struggle. John Hersey tells plainly and bluntly 
his experiences with these heroic men in one small 
skirmish. It is not a complete account of the occupation, 
but a vivid sample of the extraordinary heroism that is 
demanded and given as a matter of ordinary duty by 
the fighting Marines. Although the book suffers from 
the fact that it is a short bit of reporting that is padded 
in spots and stretched out into book length, it is authen- 
tic, factual, inspiring. The sketches of the Marines by 
Major Dickson, U.S.M.C., are a distinct and valuable 
contribution to the book. The book is definitely marred 
by Hersey’s own profanity, which is frequently not a 
quotation from the mouth of a Marine. E. J. FARREN 


From Perry To PeaRL Harpor. By Edwin A. Falk. 

Doubleday Doran and Co. $3 
ALTHOUGH any surv’y of strictly naval affairs in the 
international relation between Japan ard the United 
States must perforce appear fragmentary, this volume 
by an acknowledged naval expert of long standing has 
a theme and a living breath which give it continuity. 

The principle tendency of that continuity is to ex- 
pose—and justly—the fatuous idealism of the United 
States in its honestly friendly attitude, while an incipient 
enemy was devoting every wile and energy to prevari- 
cation, to selfishness, and the preparation for such de 
liberate surprise assaults as Port Arthur and Pearl 
Harbor have forever linked with the name of Japan. 
Every kindly gesture by the United States has been 
disregarded; every move of Japan has been tinged with 
avariciousness. 

The volume is an excellent indication that force can- 
not be checked solely with good will, and it is folly to 
expect “peace” from any but men of good will. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY 


JosePpH F. CANTILLON is Librarian and teache. at 
Regis High School, New York. He is very active 
in the Catholic Library Association. 

Ne Boyton, S.J., is an educator and author. His 
latest book is a biography of Saint John Bosco, 
The Blessed Friend of Youth. 

Ex.srince Coisy, an authority on China and Japan, 
is stationed at the School of Military Govern- 
ment, Charlottesville, Va. 

















NEW BOOKS 


For Sound Christian Thinking 
in a Confused World 


THE Christ is the King, and 
KING’S modern French lay” 
ADVOCATE 3 wacr caused establish 





Si de Nociliat-Ponvert Ment of the Feast of 
genus i - King by Pope 


Pius XI in 1925. An amazing biography of per- 
sistent zeal, which reads like fiction. $2.75 





Mal 2 dsuatuunbehooanien 

© not need a new r, 
CHRISTIAN but only the honest and 
STATE courageous application 
oo of historic Christian 
— J. Osgaiach, principles, says Father 


Osgniach, who here sets 
forth the elements of the true Christian State. 








$3.75 
WE STAND The reasons why we 
WITH not against Him are here 
CHRIST Christian apologetics 





which gives a clearer and 
more detailed picture 
than the usual work of this kind. $3.75 


Joseph Clifford Fenton, 
$.T.D. 





FOR The inimitable Father 
—— Brennan presents a sec- 
HEAVEN’S ond book in the — 

Food Series of delight- 
SAKE ful children’s stories to 





help teach the child the 
truths of his religion in 
his own language. The little Devil Smir, Aber- 
deen Angus the cow, and White Cloud the little 
Indian girl are only a few of the appealing 
characters. $1.75 


Gerald T. Brennan 











Coming Soon 


TALES FROM 
THE RECTORY 


Francis Clement Kelley 


The famous writing Bishop Kelley has 
gathered together a group of short stories 
which only a priest could tell of human 
events that tug at the heart strings. 











At your bookstore or from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


104 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, 
Founded in 1841 @ ~ by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 
Fordham College, Boarding and Day School on 70 Acre Campus 
Fordham College, Evening Division 
School of Business 
College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Fordham Preparatory School 


At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
School of Education 
School of Law 


At 134-136 East 39th St., New York City. 
School of Social Service 
Four Residence Halls for Men; St. John's Hall; 
Bishop’s Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy Hall 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women — St. Mary’s Hall 
SPECIAL COURSES AND ACCELERATED 
TIME SCHEDULE FOR WAR DURATION 


Army R.O.T.C. - Enlisted Reserve Corps - Navy VI - V-5 - V7 





Catalogues of Each Department Sent on Request 











HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 
Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 








A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCES and EDUCATION. 








NAVAL ROTC 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 








SCcCHO 


SAINT [JOHN'S 












Conducted by the Brothers of St. Francis Xavier (Xaverian Brothers) 
Approved by the New England College Entrance Certificate Board 
Junior High School (7-9 Grades)—Senior High School (10-12 Grades) 
Postgraduate Courses 
Accelerated Program open to 1944 seniors subject to selective service 
(Opens June 28, 1943— Closes Jan. 28, 1944) 
For catalogue and information, write Headmaster, Box 247 








DANVERS ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 
ORBIS VIVUS $ *h2%.62; 


By Ella Frances Lynch. The only Latin book published 
in four hundred years adapted to the child’s age, needs, 
and affections. A non-Latinist teacher gets excellent re- 
sults. Postpaid, $1.25. Institute of Domestic Education, 
Minerva, N. Y. In-the-Adirondacks. 
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MUSIC 








TWENTY years of Richard Wagner’s life were devoted 
to the writing of The Ring of the Nibelungen. It was in 
the season of 1929-30, a few months after the stock- 
market crash, that the Metropolitan Opera started to 
give “The Ring” in its entirety. The management was 
astonished to find the subscription larger by fourteen 
per cent than for the previous season. Up to the present 
time its popularity has been on the increase. 

In Das Rheingold, the Prolog to the cycle, we found 
that Wagner dealt with gods and goddesses; in the sec- 
ond opera of the cycle, Die Walkiire, he introduces two 
mortals, Siegmund and Sieglinde. They fall in love, but 
a difficulty immediately arises in the plot as Sieglinde is 
already married to Hunding. 

The three principal Leitmotifs (leading musical 
themes) in Die Walkiire are called “Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde,” the thrilling “Ride of the Valkyries,” and “Wotan’s 
Thwarted Will.” In the three scenes of Act One, and in 
order of their occurrence, the musical themes are “The 
Storm,” “Siegmund and Sieglinde,” “The Volsung Line,” 
“Hunding’s Motive,” “The Sword,” “Walhalla” (which 
was heard in the Prolog, Scene Two, and Scene Four of 
Das Rheingold), “Love Song” and a repetition of the 
Leitmotif, “Siegmund and Sieglinde.” 

In Act Two, Wotan tells Briinhilde (one of the nine 
Valkyries or warrior-maidens whom Erda the earth- 
goddess has borne to Wotan, and whose duty it is to 
lead the fallen heroes to Walhalla), that she must not 
fight for Siegmund against Hunding. When she realizes 
Siegmund’s love for Sieglinde, she resolves to help him. 
In the ensuing fight, Wotan interposes just when Sieg- 
mund has Hunding at his mercy. Siegmund is killed, but 
Hunding also falls dead under Wotan’s glance of wrath. 
Briinhilde is warned that her disobedience will bring its 
penalty. 

There are five scenes in Act Two of Die Walkie, 
and the musical motif, “Siegmund and Sieglinde,” is 
heard in three of them and twice in Act One. This is fol- 
lowed by the popular theme, “The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
“Wotan’s Thwarted Will,” “Fate,” “Doom,” the previ- 
ously heard “Walhalla” and “Bargaining.” 

The nine Valkyries enter in Act Three, which is com- 
posed of three scenes. Briinhilde leads Sieglinde to 
safety. She is to bring Siegfried into the world, and he 
is to become the hero of Wagner’s third “Ring” opera. 
Wotan strides in, boiling with rage, and dismisses all of 
the Valkyries except Briinhilde. On her he pronounces 
his decree: that she shall be banished from Walhalla, 
left on the mountain rock with the spell of sleep upon 
her; she will be surrounded by fire and awakened only 
by a hero. Loge, the god of Fire, whom we met in Das 
Rheingold, is invoked to produce the necessary fire. 

In the Finale, the glorious Valkyrie motif is heard 
again. Two new motifs, “Siegfried the Superman” and 
“The Redeemer,” are now introduced. Also three entirely 
new themes relating to Briinhilde, entitled “Briinhilde,”’ 
“Protecting Fire,” and “Briinhilde’s Charms.” “Wotan’s 
Thwarted Will” and “Fate,” previously heard, are rein- 
troduced as is “The Dance and Flicker of Fire,” which 
was first heard in the Prolog, and Scene Three of Das 
Rheingold. 

Sieglinde was unforgettably portrayed by Lotte Leh- 
mann at this year’s Metropolitan Opera performance. 
Both vocally and histrionically, the role was given the 
understanding that comes only from a great artist. 
Lauritz Melchior was Siegmund. Because of the indis- 
position of Friedrich Schorr, Julius Huehn sang the 
great role of Wotan again. A previous inadequate im- 
pression unfortunately remains. The glorious voice of 
Helen Traubel rang forth as Briinhilde, while her Val- 
kyrie sisters gave only a third-rate performance. 

ANNABEL COMFORT 








THEATRE 


KISS AND TELL. One expects something pretty broad 
from George Abbott in the way of entertainment, and 
my heart sank when I saw the title of his new produc- 
tion by F. Hugh Herbert, Kiss and Tell, now on the 
stage of the Biltmore. Mr. Abbott presents his plays so 
beautifully and selects such perfect companies for them 
that the thought of the dirty little snake which may be 
wriggling around in his fair settings is especially dis- 
tasteful. Se I am glad to say at once that Kiss and Tell 
is much cleaner than its title implies. 

A sixteen-year-old girl and boy, Corliss Archer and 
Dexter Franklin, childhood neighbors whose relations 
are and have always ben absolutely innocent, confess 
to their parents that ‘cy are to have a baby. They do 
this to protect a girl neighbor who has secretly married 
a young lieutenant, the brother of Corliss, during his 
brief “leave.” Corliss has taken a “blood oath” to keep 
the secret. Her way of doing this is to tell her parents 
that the coming baby of the young couple is to be her’s 
and her boy friend’s. 

This outline of the plot is bald, but the handling of it 
is as delicate as the theme permits. The young pair who 
accept the parenthood of the coming baby are such wide- 
eyed innocents and the expected event is so absolutely 
not on their minds, that in real life no one would be 
deceived by their lie. In the hands of Mr. Abbott the 
whole situation becomes very gay and amusing and the 
audience, which is in the secret, chortles merrily. 

There are plenty of episodes which have nothing to do 
with the lie, and the lives of all the other characters are 
so blameless that the audience gazes at them with some- 
thing approaching awe. 

Mr. Abbott, of course, directed the play himself. He 
has engaged a perfect company for it, headed by Jessie 
Royce Landis, excellent as the mother of a daughter 
who frequently forgets that she is supposed to have 
erred. Robert Keith rather overstressed his excitement 
as the girl’s father; but a perfect interpretation of an 
over-sophisticated youngster is furnished by Tommy 
Lewis, who will be a star himself some day. Paula True- 
man and Calvin Thomas are good as bewildered parents 
faced with a situation outside their experience, and 
Judith Parrish makes her role stand out nicely. 

Joan Caulfield, as the heroine, is a new and very 
charming addition to the Broadway stage. Her work is 
simple, sincere and absolutely natural. Stardom awaits 
her, too, if she doesn’t watch out. Robert White as Dex- 
ter Franklin seems to be merely acting himself, and 
doing it with more than a trace of inspiration. There is 
only one setting—the back porch of the Archer house— 
admirably done by John Root. 


MEN IN SHADOW. Max Gordon’s new production, Men 
in Shadow, by Mary Hayley Bell, is a war play set in 
the loft of an old French mill. It is also one of the big- 
gest successes of the present London theatrical season. 

All sorts of interesting things happen in the mill loft, 
for the occupants are aviators brought down in action, 
who have become concealed secret aids of the Allied 
cause. German officers drop in on them and two of these 
are killed by strangling and neck-breaking in thc pres- 
ence of the audience. The third is dealt with at the foot 
of a staircase, but we hear his dying gurgles, which are 
very realistic. So is the setting of an aviator’s fractured 
legs, without anesthetics! 

Roy Hargrave occasionally overplays the leading role, 
but he is represented as being on the edge of his nerves, 
so he might act as he is doing. Certainly he and his 
companions give us an absorbing evening, and Michel- 
ette Burani is so convincing as a French farm-wife that 
I’ve been homesick for pre-war France ever since I saw 
her. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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EVERYONE READS IN LIBRARIES 


But does everyone know what to 
read? Do you realize that the Book 
Reviews alone make AMERICA 
worthy of your subscription? 


Below are opinions of some AMER- 
ICA readers who do realize this: 


AMERICA’S REVIEWERS KEE? YOU 
STRAIGHT IN THOUGHT 


“Your reviews of current books are inval- 
uable. They have kept my reading straight 
for nearly two decades. I am very proud of 
that fact—and deeply grateful,” writes one of 
our subscribers. 


AMERICA’S REVIEWS ARE PROMPT 
AND INCLUSIVE 


About 1,000 books a year are reviewed in 
less lapsed time than in any other Catholic 
magazine. 


AMERICA’S REVIEWS ARE MOST 
VALUED AMONG LIBRARIANS 


In a recent poll, 94 out of 148 librarians 
considered AMERICA “virtually indispensa- 
ble.” It outrated every other Catholic maga- 
zine. 


AMERICA’S REVIEWS ARE MOST 
VALUABLE FOR THE ORDINARY 
READER, TOO. 


Writes a contributor: “The book section 
always receives first attention. When my 
AMERICA comes each week, I always turn 
to those pages first.” 





One subscription to AMERICA for 
your local public library would see that 
hundreds more receive the benefits 
AMERICA has to offer. If you or 
your librarian are unable to subscribe 
for the library, you might suggest to 
some Catholic society the idea of spon- 
soring a subscription to AMERICA 
to be donated to your library. 





THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TBACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 


ene 8 a 
BORD 


TWEL 
HUDSON RIVER NEW YORK CITY 
Writs ror BULLETIN A 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 


Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive camp 
‘orty minutes from New York. 





























College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


© 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE (eee oni O8O™ 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. poles | Liberal 
Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. 
Directed — trips in all ry Athletics. Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth A N. aris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
daly tera PREPARATORY ‘ScHioots: — Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Fi Avenue 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 














College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher - 
trointag, music, home economics, science. 
Degrees — B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades 1-8). |. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 
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FILMS 


HIT PARADE OF 1943. To judge from this week’s out- 
put on celluloid, Hollywood is in the doldrums. So with 
no undue captieusness and with a full appreciation of 
Hit Parade’s merits, this passable feature takes first 
place on a mediocre list. A lively tempo, some tuneful 
songs and intricate dance numbers are the film’s most 
appealing angles. Maybe the sweet music and ornate 
night-club ensembles will make the routine plot less 
painful to follow. Revenge turns to romance when a 
pretty composer sets out to expose the plagiarizing 
music publisher who steals her song hit. In the rule of 
ghost writer she becomes his partner and plans to reveal 
her authorship when the pilferer is at the peak of his 
glory. It will come as no surprise to you that she 
changes her mind and makes the partnership perma- 
nent. John Carroll and Susan Haywood satisfy as the 
would-be enemies. Gail Patrick, as a sophisticated enter- 
tainer, provides a bit of menace, while Eve Arden han- 
dles the fun. Freddy Martin’s band holds the spotlight 
much of the musical time, with Ray McKinley’s orches- 
tra featured in the “Tah-Boom” sequence, and Count 
Basie’s music creating a sepian mood for the “Harlem 
Sandman” routine. Those adults who follow the ether 
waves’ hit parade may be able to find some runners-up 
among the film’s offerings. (Republic) 


THE DESPERADOES. Western fans have something to 
cheer over in the lavish beauty of this picture’s techni- 
color settings. The story follows the usual pattern, with 
Randolph Scott as the sheriff and one-time pal of Glen 
Ford, who has a price on his head. Bank robbers attempt 
to pin their crimes on Ford, but the straicht-shooting 
sheriff and a winsome maid, Evelyn Keyes, ‘oii them 
and, true to form, reform the one-time desperadvu. “laire 
Trevor does a finished job as the good-hearted va 
bling-hall operator. Though the narrative deserves 
praise, the grandeur of its background does. Photo 
graphed in Utah, the glorious scenes and colors on the 
screen are full of eye appeal. To please the dyed-in-the- 
wool horse-opera addicts there is plenty of action that 
works up to a crescendo of excitement in a stampede of 
wild horses. Any member of the family may find that 
this Western passably meets his requirements. (Colum- 
bia) 


THE FALCON STRIKES BACK. With a change of per- 
son in the title role, this series continues the familiar 
tenor of its way. Tom Conway takes over the part that 
George Sanders has filled for so many reels of celluloid. 
As usual, crime, dotted with splashes of violence, occu 
pies the Falcon’s attention, when he is not chasing beau- 
tiful, benighted ladies. There is little novelty in the 
melodrama, which involves the sleuth in a framed theft 
of war bonds. Acting as a decoy, he exposes the syndi- 
cate, solves the few injected murders and awaits more 
trouble. This is suggested as suitable for mature audi- 
ences. (RKO) 


CORREGIDOR. Dramas that attempt to thrill on all 
scores are apt to fall short just as completely. This one 
does. Attempting to immortalize the heroes of Bataan 
and to depict a soul-stirring triangle therein, the result 
is a piece of unadulterated and unsatisfying hokum. Set 
against the tense, drama-packed background of the Phil- 
ippines in December, 1942, the camera wobbles between 
the plight of trapped humanity and a woman trapped by 
love. Elissa Landi and Otto Kruger struggle unconvinc- 
ingly with the leading parts. Corregidor will leave even 
those adults who are avid for war stories cold and un- 
interested. (Producers Releasing Company) 
Mary SHERIDAN 








CORRESPONDENCE 








A PROPOS OF CATHOLIC WRITERS 


Epiror: William B. Hill strikes a wonderful note when 
he says that English courses are in a large measure 
responsible for the lack of creative writers. But courses 
are only half the picture. Where there is a course there 
must also be an instructor. 

The tragic sterility of our college teachers lies in the 
fact that our country often gives its highest degree to 
mediocre minds. Such people, armed with a Ph. D., sit 
placidly in professorial chairs, doling out the results of 
their research, which is perhaps scholarly, but entirely 
lacking in original thought and initiative. 

Most college professors fall into one of the following 
categories. During the opening session of the literary 
course, one type spends almost the entire period setting 
forth just what he expects. The student is bombarded 
with a term paper, an examination—perhaps two or 
three—and a bibliography from which he is supposed 
to read at least 3,000 pages. For the student who is at 
all creative the course is already ruined. For he has not 
enrolled just to pass an examination, or to read 3,000 
pages (he probably reads more than that). He is inter- 
ested in becoming friends with the great minds of the 
period he is studying; but this has already been thwarted 
by the well-meaning but unseeing instructor. 

However, there is another type of instructor, who be- 
gins a course with a new group as an adventure. He 
knows just where he is going, but he isn’t quite sure 
whether he will fly or stroll or struggle, until he feels 
the momentum of his class. Alive to the interest of the 
moment, he is far-sighted enough to see the parallel in 
Bambi, showing at a downtown theater, and Ben Jon- 
son’s Volpone. Then one day, when he suggests a piece 
of work, he is not surprised by overtures like these: a 
mature student asks if he may do a drama that has been 
growing during his reading; a rather timid girl wonders 
if she may do a series of reviews in the style of the six- 
teenth century which they are studying; a boy inter- 
ested in draftsmanship would like to draw plans for the 
buildings mentioned in several readings. These students 
have recognized in this instructor the presence of the 
most potent factors for great teaching—a sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of the uniqueness of 
each member of the group, and a tremendous zest for 
living. 


Milwaukee, Wis. ANN CARROLL 


Epitor: Articles by Catholics posing the question, Why 
So Few Writers? might better be headed, “Where Are 
Our Geniuses?” The basic contention of such viewers- 
with-alarm is that modern, Catholic literary education, 
far from fostering writers, strangles them in their 
cradles. 

Whatever be the shortcomings, it must be conceded 
that the system turns out writers who can produce read- 
able copy. Writers who have gained their experience 
under Catholic editors and then moved on to more lucra- 
tive literary fields are commonplace. How well they are 
represented among the slick magazine writers would be 
information more interesting than valuable, since this 
brotherhood has dedicated itself to the formula story 
and the article that is neutral, vague and tolerant when- 
ever it touches religion and morality. The fault of Cath- 
olic contributors to secular periodicals, whose writings 
cannot be dis hed from those of their non-Catholic 
compeers, lies in a lack of zeal, if you will, but not of 
ability. 

Where, then, are our novelists? Certainly they are 
not being discouraged in our schools. A great novelist 





(and we must be speaking of great novelists because 
those of lesser stature have not been wanting) is in no 
fundamental need of encouragement. The Catholic au- 
thors who will pen “the classics that are as timely as 
they are timeless” will appear among us in God’s own 
time. In the last analysis, no amount of encouragement 
or training can preduce them. 

To produce a Catholic who is a competent writer can- 
not be an accident. It happens all the time. But no sys- 
tem can produce genius—which flowers where it will. 

Woodstock, Md. RIcarRDO FERNANDEZ, S.J. 


Epitor: First, Mr. Hill’s suggestion of suitable honors 
courses for English students is excellent, for a great 
deal of the lack of creative writing is due, I believe, to 
students being herded into courses which are not based 
on individual abilities. This regimentation, of course, is 
not just a fault of our Catholic colleges, but an evil in 
our entire system of college education in this country, 
as Mr. Hill pointed out. 

Second, we are hampered by a certain inefficiency of 
discipline. No, I am not a rebel; I believe in the necessity 
of discipline in the formation of character and in keep- 
ing order in an institution. And I further believe whole- 
heartedly in the value of extra-curricular activity, espe- 
cially work in editing college publications. But Catholic 
boarding-college routine is cluttered up with useless re- 
quirements that are all too time-consuming and unim- 
portant to be justifiable. 

The Catholic college women of today want to con- 
tribute Catholic-minded writing to the world of letters. 
But you administrators won’t give us an even chance. 
Where are the supervised honors courses, our potential 
tools? Where are our potential working hours, the free- 
dom to use our time as we, responsible young adults, 
see fit? 


Indiana B. C. M. 


Epitor: I am interested in Mr. Hill’s contention that the 
emphasis on intellectual training in Catholic higher edu- 
cation is one answer *o “Why so few writers?” 

It would be interesting, however, if the author told us 
exactly how he would have us reach the whole man, the 
imaginative man, in our training. It is my conviction 
that if there is stuff worth saying in a man, he will say 
it. And if he loves it enough, he will say it well. He 
should be encouraged, of course; and a writer should 
receive a deal of constructive criticism. But then what? 
Then be sure he has a chance to read—first-hand contact 
with all kinds of good things, including, as the author 
says, history and biography. Ten to one, however, he 
will have anticipated you in that, long ago. But then you 
stop. If something worth reading is to come from him, 
he, and he alone, is to do it. 

Does the analytic, the yen for universal concepts and 
expressions of truth, damage him? I don’t think so, nor, 
of course, does Mr. Hill. He only asks for more—a fuller 
picture of individuals, of life as lived and to be lived, to 
be put before the writer; and he wants a training and 
tempering of the emotions. So do we all. But let me ask 
Mr. Hill one question: What percentage of his circle of 
friends and acquaintances has such a personalized, vivid, 
sympathetic solidarity with human life that he knows 
automatically their writing would interest him? If he 
finds that percentage small, then it is because God has 
been sparing of the creative gift. When talking of great 
writers (and we are, are we not?), that is the only sen- 
sible solution. I do not believe one “develops” writers. 

Baltimore, Md. E. G. 
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Eprtor: William B. Hill’s article on the perennial puzzle 
Why So Few Writers (America, March 13) is another 
manifestation of the growing desire for a more historico- 
social approach to our traditional school subjects. There 
is more and more a dissatisfaction with the nineteenth- 
century formalism and abstractionism of our present 
methods of instruction. “Intellectual” is becoming less 
and less identified with “abstract.” 

Mr. Hill’s reforms are directed mainly towards the 
study of literature, but his criticism of the course in 
philosophy as too abstract prompts a suggestion. There 
has generally been no place in our philosophy classes 
for the integral study of any of the great philosophers 
of our tradition. Our pupils have rarely been asked to 
penetrate the thought of Plato or Saint Thomas in its 
context. Rather, their whole effort has been to under- 
stand thought in general, much as they have been “seek- 
ing the eternal and immutable in literature.” As a result, 
the whole of their philosophical training is carried on 
against a timeless and unreal background. Our pupils 
do not come in touch with the vitality of human thought 
in its highest manifestations. 

It would seem advisable, therefore, to make room 
somewhere for an historical study of a philosopher. 
There has been a steady disappearance of the study of 
the Greek language from our schools. Perhaps its ab- 
sence can best be made up for by the study of the Greek 
thought of Plato or Aristotle. 


New York, N. Y. Ropert F. HARVANEK 


LETTER CARRIERS' THANKS 


Epiror: The editorial, Overworked and Underpaid, pub- 
lished in the February 20 issue of AMERICA, was read 
to the membership of this Branch at the meeting _ 
March 10. 

The opinion was voiced that this is the most compre- 
hensive report of the situation, now facing the post- 
office employe, ever to come to the attention of those 
present. By motion, the Secretary was instructed to con- 
tact your office and express the profound thanks of this 
group. 

May I add my personal appreciation of your effort to 
improve these conditions. 

Portland, Ore. CHARLES N. CoYLe 

Secretary, National Association of Letter Carriers 
Multnomah Branch No. 82 


ART NORMS 


Epiror: I am glad to have Mr. Foley’s letter on my 
reference to Mark Chagall’s portrait in a recent Art 
column. He requests an “objective judgment” on this 
painting, “based on sound art norms.” I have no way of 
telling what this correspondent accepts as norms. The 
norms of medieval painters were not those followed in 
the Renaissance; those of Michael Angelo differed from 
those of Raphael (apparently), and both differed from 
those which motivated El Greco’s style. In contrast, a 
great deal of modern art, since Cézanne, tends to be 
harmonious with Byzantine and medieval norms. I am 
using this word in its only possible sense, in connection 
with art, as that of an assumed, rather than absolute 





standard. Judged by the norms of modern art, as well as 
those of the medieval variety, the Chagall portrait is a 
satisfying work. To me it has no great appeal because 
its symbolic form is too medieval for my preferences. 
My lack of liking, however, has little to do with its sta- 
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quests. Since he couples Picasso and Dali, as being “neg- 
ative and pathological,” it is pertinent to say that these 
painters have nothing in common. Pathological might 
be applied to Dali’s decadent paintings, which are highly 
realistic in manner, but scarcely to Picasso’s non-realis- 
tic abstractions. Picasso certainly would shrink from 
that association, and Dali’s backward-looking tendencies 
are best indicated by his statement, in which he unhap- 
pily associates “aristocratic” (and its reactionary impli- 
cations of an élite class) with “Catholic,” as the ex- 
pected future culture. 


New York, N. Y. Barry BYRNE 


INCOME-TAX PLAN 


Epitor: In regard to the problem of collecting taxes 
necessary to finance our war program, the following 
method is suggested. The income tax is perhaps the 
most nearly just method of taxation. 

Congress has fixed the rates to be paid on the income 
of 1942. Let us pay it annually or quarterly, the same 
as we paid our 1941 taxes. I suggest that Congress adopt 
the same rate of taxes for individuals for the calendar 
year beginning January 1, 1943, as now exists on the 
income of 1942, but start a pay-as-you-go method of col- 
lecting. 

The following pay-as-you-go plan is suggested: Con- 
gress should authorize the Post Office Department to 
print income-tax stamps, similar to postage stamps, in 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20 and $50. These 
stamps would be the same as cash to pay income taxes. 

The employer could purchase these stamps from the 
post office and enclose the proper amourt in each pay 
envelope of his employees. The self-employed may also 
purchase these stamps weekly or monthly, and thereby 
have a pay-as-you-go system. These stamps should be 
valid for the 1942 income tax as well as for the tax 
on the 1943 income. 

When the 1943 income-tax blanks are filled out and 
filed by March 15, 1944, those stamps can be attached 
in lieu of cash. The Government already has the cash, 
and the stamps act as a receipt. The individual who has 
insufficient stamps may make up the difference with 
cash. The person who has too many stamps can use 
them the following year or sell them. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin Epwarp Popp, D.D.S. 


PEW-RENT 


Eprror: In the church which I attend, at least forty per 
cent of the pews are rented on an annual basis. This 
means that these pews have a locked chain at the end 
of the pew in order to prevent ingress by the hoi polloi 
of the congregation. This church is crowded every Sun- 
day, and the aisles are filled with standees. It is not un- 
common for some of the pews to be locked until the 
Gospel, nor is it uncommon for one pewholder to enter 
his or her pew, and then have the usher replace the 
chain and lock. 

One expects that in a theatre the wealthy may buy 
and reserve seats if they are willing to pay for the privi- 
lege. But how such a custom can be practised in a Cath- 
olic church, I cannot understand. There, if any place, all 
men are equal, and no distinctions with respect to privi- 
leges or use of facilities should be tolerated, particu- 
larly when this distinction is based upon money. 

Naturally, pew rental is a source of revenue to the 
Church, but I am sure that wealthy people who are in 
a position to rent a pew would still have the same re- 
sources wherewith to help the Church, even though they 
did not receive reserved seats. 

People standing next to me in the church in question 
—Army officers, Navy officers, a doctor friend of mine, 
a stenographer who works in my office—have all ex- 
pressed similar sentiments at some length. I am 
ashamed to bring any of my intelligent non-Catholic 
friends to this Church and have them witness this spec- 
tacle of reserved seats. 

Washington, D. C. E. R. Donovan 
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PARADE 


(Passenger enters the cab of Louie, a taxi man). 
Passenger: Memorial Hospital. 

Louie (starting cab): OK. 

Passenger: My wife had an appendectomy there yester- 
day. 

Louie: Had a what? 

Passenger: Operation for appendicitis. 

Louie: Oh. 

Passenger (a note of fervor entering his voice): 
a wonderful woman. 

Louie: How long you been married? 
Passenger: Ten years. 

Louie: Oh, I thought maybe you aren’t tied up very long. 
Passenger: She’s only got one little ... er... peculiarity. 
Louie (yawning): What’s that? 

Passenger: She thinks she was a cockroach in a former 
life. 

Louie: Is she batty? 

Passenger: No, no, nothing like that. You see, she be- 
lieves in reincarnation, that is, she has one life as one 
thing, then she is reincarnated and becomes something 
else in some other life, and so on. 

Louie: She don’t act like no cockroach now, does she? 
Passenger: Just the opposite. She’s most amiable, ex- 
cept for that vagary. She won’t let the exterminator 
man put any bug poison around, and she’d faint if I 
stepped on a roach. 

Louie: Maybe she thinks them there roaches are old 
friends of hers. 

Passenger: Yes, that’s it. So, the roaches accumulate in 
our apartment. Then they start exploring other apart- 
ments. The neighbors don’t like that, so the landlord 
moves us out. We’ve been moving every two months or 
so ever since we were married. 

Louie: What does she think she’s goin’ to be after this 
here life? 

Passenger: She’s not sure, but she wouldn’t be surprised 
if she became another cockroach. 

Louie: Not the same one she was before? 

Passenger: No, another one. She said to me last week: 
“Sweetie pie, something tells me I will be a flying cock- 
roach in the postwar world. That’s going to be an era 
for flyers.” 

Louie: You sure she ain’t a little batty? 

Passenger: Definitely sure. This reincarnation business 
is her religion. After all, it doesn’t make any difference 
what religion a person belongs to. 

Louie: Well, here we are. I hope you don’t find her flyin’ 
around the room when you get in there. 

Passenger: Thanks. (Pays fare, rushes into hospital. 
Louie drives back to his corner stand, walks over and 
tells Bill of his conversation.) 

Bill: The guy’s all wet sayin’ one religion’s good as 
another. 

Louie: He sounded full of double talk to me. 

Bill: Is a religion which says something what ain’t so 
as good as a religion which says something what is so? 
If we was meant to be cockroaches, we’d want to be 
cockroaches. And who wants to be a cockroach? 
Louie: Nobody, ’cept that dame. 

Bill: What do people wanta be? They wanta be happy 
men and women in the next life, happier than they are 
here. An’ they have to follow the straight and narrer 
for that. Am I goin’ to follow the straight and narrer if 
all I got to look forward to is bein’ a cockroach? 
Louie: No, you ain’t, Bill. Neither is nobody else. 

Bill: You can’t say one God is as good as another. There 
ain’t but one God. And He ain’t backin’ up a lot of dif- 
ferent churches sayin’ different things. He don’t go in 
for double talk. He says the same thing always. So find 
the church which has always been sayin’ the same 
thing. JOHN A. TooMEY 
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